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Wherein  inluddd exch par 
s any. Tan reed Auk Aeon 
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mixing, and working of Oyl 


The whole Treatiſe being fo full Compleat, and fo exaftly | | SS 
fitted to the meaneſt+ ty, that all Perſons whatſo __ 
| | _ ever, may be able by DircQions, to Paint in 't 
Colours all manner” of Timber. Work ;* ſuch 3s Rd, 

Palls, Paliſadoes, Gates, Deces, or any thing cif then | os 
requires either Uſe, Beaury, or Preſervation, from the 
violence or injury of the Weather. 


Io which & alſo particotarly laid downy/all the ſeveral | | 
Circumftances required in Palnting of Sun-Dials, Printed | 
PiQures, Gn-Wiidowy Oy; In Oily-Colours, | 
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The ſecond Inipecicn with ſome Alterations, ant 
| many uſeful Additions. 


By FOHN SMITH, CM Y 
QB NSED, = Rob. Madge: 
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To the Reade: 
the ſetirfaion of all this ſhall * 
peruſe this laſt Edition, there be- | 
zng not wanting 11 it any one par- 
ticular circumſtance that is re= |) 
_ quiſite to a work' of this na- | | 
© of ; 

I ſuppoſe no Man will judge, 
that this ' Book is. deſigned ai 
ways to infiruct thoſe that are 
profeſſed Painters, whoſe know- 

| bedge in theſe affairs ' muſt be 
ſuppoſed to out-ſfirip theſe firſt 
Rudiments of their own profeſſe- 
on ;. no, the chief defign of this 
work is, only in order to inſtru& 
ſuch ingenious perſons as are de- 
« firous of ſome inſight into the na- 
- tare of working in Oyl-Colours.. 
| Beſides this, the Gentry them- 
| " ſelves 


had 
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2's ogy _ from,” vl 
ſnall reſi "de, may ; i but; =: 
| occafion fo play : good Huchand 
in preſerving ſuch Ornaments of 
. ir Habitations , as are moſt 
expoſed to the LENS of rain 
and wet ; there being leſs trou- 
ble in preſerving that already 
made ', than in making new : 
When a Gentleman therefore has - 
been at the charge in fitting his 
Habitation with Doors andGates, 
| has fenced it about with Pails, 
| and adorned bis Gardens with 
Paliſadoes, Seats and Arbours 
fo reſt in, and ſuch like ; how 
eaſy 35 it for any of his Servants, 
by the Dire&jons here, given, to 
PO be 


=, TER 
, = 


_  Fo'the Reader, * 
be "ble to Colour over ant 


» Paint, any of theſe, or any other 
Kinds of Timber-Work in Oyl- 
Colours. 


In Painting of Sun-Dials, 1 
' bave been wery particular, for 
this reaſon,that there being many 
Books extant that teach the way 
of drawing Dials, and many 
Gentlemen are wery expert in 
them , but yet few or none are 
able to paint their . Dial on the 
Plain when they bave drawn 
the Draught ; therefore I thought 
z nat i il ſpent, to ſet oa 
the ſeveral material particulars 
relating to that work ; not 
doubting but all perſons that are 
lovers of Art , will add this 


| prece 
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' © To the Reader. 
piece to that part of their Li- 
brary that relates to Dialling. 
In the whole Work, I have 
been careful to relate only matter 
of fa, and ſet down only fuch 
Rules and Obſervations , as by 
infallible Experiments my ſelf 
bas found true, avoiding altope- 
ther things ſpeculative, or what 
is only known by hear-ſay; and 
therefore as to all the particulars 
of tt, the Reader may rely upon 
them as Circumſtances true and 
certain; the flile I confeſs is 
but rude and plain, but T conſi- 
der that Diſcourſes of this na- 
ture require not Eloquence to 
perſwade, or intixe the Reader ; 
knowledge being beſt Commmuni- 
cated 


To the Reader © 


done my indeawour : ; and for, the 


F bave ths. only to ſay, that my 
profit and pleaſure of others than 


my. own advantage... '... 

To conclude therefore ; + "good 
Reader, if it ſoall be found, 
| that this piece is entertained in 
the World with any kind accep- 
tation, I do promiſe my  indea- 
wour farther to Communicate. to 
the ſame. ſome hundreds of parti- 
cular Experiments, of great .uſe 
and. advantage to moſt. ſorts of 
People, and ſuch as relate to at- 
moſt every." particular circum- 
ance 
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4 cated by tear. and "ſignificant 
Fo Toe; 3: and. in this. bave. 
reſt, if any ſhall take exception; 


aim in it has been more. for the. 
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To the Rates. Ys 
ance of humane life ; . all 

_ _ — greate F 
faithfulneſs, care,” and Plainneſs, 
that each particular * is capable 
of : in the mean time, let us. all 
be ſo far careful in ou# own af- 
fairs, that while we firive to 
excel others in Knowledge , we 
fall not ſhort of them in Vertue 
. and a good Life : the end of all 
Science tentls chiefly to a temfion + 
ral ſatisfaGion ; but hethat adds 
Vertue to bis Knowledge , adds 
to the felicities of this World the - 


Glories of the next. - 
_F arewel. 
F.8, C.M. 
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CHAP. I. 


An Actount of the ſeveral Tools, or 
manual 7jtenfils , that are uſed in 
the Art of vulgar Painting. 


H F' firſt is the Grindſtone and 
' Muller forgrinding of Colours; . 
.the Stone muſt be a hard ſpot- 
ted, or rough Marble, of a-cloſe grain, 
not ſpongy or full of ſmall Poresz for if 
the grain of the Stone be not cloſe, but 
B hollow 
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Þ "Tr It of Painting. 
pot and ſpungy , the Colours, that 


"oft , "cannot fo well 
Fe ana off, bit that Tone e part will 


Rill remain in theſe hollow pores of the 


Stone, which will much ſpoil the beauty 
and luftre of thoſe-other Colours that 
are ground'after it: this Stone for grind- 
ing ought to be ab6ur a foot-and a half 
{quare, and fo thick., that its weight 
may be ſufficient to keep i it faſt and ſtea- 
dy, and not apt to be moved when Co- 
lours Þxe grinding! on it; 

>; The Miller is a pebble Stork, of 
the form of an Egg , the bigger end of 
eB is ” be broken _ L. -—K 

and or Em it groun 
* {ſmooth and flat : : ih Stone ought to be * 
about tyo Inches\Diameter, or at-moſt, 
an the, flat end, .and about five Inches 
high, that'ſo you rhay comitnatid it the 
more eafily in %s tine'of grihtling; 

For want of a ſpotted Marble Shich 
is-a Stone” of a hafle' Colour ; 
of -2 ntitnber of Kerniek as 'it wefe in 
the Greet of-it) you-may make uſe of | 
any-kind 'of har Mardk, -either-w 4 


; EE: ſortie-T have- known -to-it 


Sat 
<, fuch-as in 'Suffex' they ge 
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Houſes Th of va large « 
w mg.1n Jſorms , 
ſome of which I have ſeen above two 
- Foot {quare , and an Inch. and a half 
chick ; which kind of Slates 8 Ar vulgar 
Paintings may lerve y ag (ann 
For = " theſe; I have known a 
good brafs Manter agd Pw {arve the 
turn V quantities £0 
ne Dior or ſuch like, and the rag 
urs have been ground in it very 
When Pl od thap t "7 | A a ns 
wanting, a fragment of any ſmooth 
oh ſtone, cemented (with ef 1 and 
brick-duſt mixt together) into apiece of * 
Wood of a' fit ſhape. to hold it by, has 
med the work as well as the beſt 
aq in ooe : 
want a fragment or piece 
of Stone, a plate of Iron pretty thick; 
nailed, to the flat end of a piece of , 
Wood, .and filed off fmooth for com- 
mon ues, will ſerve as well as the 
3- To theſe belong a Voider, being 
no other than a Lanthorn Hora, abaut 
three Inches one way , and (four the 
other ; his Voider & to dear off the 
Colours from the Ja whea ground, 


| and 
TIT1 Al 


4 - The Art of Painting, 


andalſoto keep then together inthe tims - 


of grinding, when it ſpreads too much, 
_ © For want of this, a,ſmooth piece of 

Wood of the ſame frze, cut thinn and 
made very ſharp and even on the edge, 
may ſerve as well. 

Pots and Pans muſt alſo be 

ded, either of Earthor Tinn, of ſeveral 
ſizes, according to the quantity*of Co 
lours to be ground, into which they are 
ftill to be pnt as you grind , till you 
have aha Þ Colour enough of each {ort, 
as may be neceſſary about the work you 


. deſign them for. 


But ini Caſe you deſign to grind at one 


time ſo much of each Colour as be - 


ſufficient to ſerve your occaſions 

time together as ſome do z then when 
you have ground all thoſe "quantities of 
each as you think fit, let them be put up 
and tyed'cloſe in Ox Bladders, or in the 
Bladders of Hogs or Sheep ; according 
as your quantities are ; this will preſerve 
them from drying or ſpoiling a long time 


together. | 
I remember I had a parcel of Colours 
oe me in the year 166r, by a Neigh- 


uring Yeoman, that were as he _ | 


wee 


The Art of Painting. 


ered there in the Ke of the Wars, 
6 the year 1644-.this Man was 
profeflion a Picture-Drawer , and his 
Colours were all tyed. up in Bladders, 
according to the method before: preſcri- 
bed, and when, I had Pence chem, 
found them in a very cond og 
and to my thi a ge for uſe, ,when 
mixt with a little Oyl, as if ch 
had been but very lately ground, Bi. 
they had remained in this condition a- 
bout ſeventeen years. 


5. You mult be. allo provided-; of _ + 


Bruſhes and Pencils of all ſorts-and fizes; F 
Bruſhes are always made .of Hoggs,Bri- 


Miles, they are © 4 1 wg apy apes,, 


ome round, and others flat ; the round. 


ne are. of all ſizes, from two Inches 
Diameter to a quarts of .an Inch ; thoſe 


of the angſt are for priming the 
work, far laying ſuch Colours as 


are uſed in great quantities, and-in Co- 
louring over -q*>- uperficics of all large 


-work, ſuch as Poſts, Pails, Wainſcot, 


or ſuch like : the ſmaller. ſort of Bruſhes 
are to uſe in ſuch parts and places of 
any work, as larger ones cannot well 
come to work in. B 3 Flat 


b 


' left at his: Houſe by a z that , 
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drawing of lines, and Fe rooirgrt 
awikeoftns,/ ed in wn 
Ne os fr Dake igf rs ej 
6. -As for Pencits; are n- 
ded of a fmer nd. ſrnafter Hair: theſe 
allo are of feveral frzes, but all generally 
round, being for the-moſt part firted m- 
to Swarts, Geeſe, or Ducks Quills, and 
from thence are termed Swans Quill, 
fitcht or pointed, Gooſe Quills fitcht and 
pointed, Ducks Quills, fircht and poin- 
ted ; beſides theſe, there are a larger 


fort of Pencils in Tin Caſes, and ſome 


it ſtocks tke Bruſhes, all made of che 
In'the choice of Bruſhes and Pencils, 
obſerve theſe rnles : For Bruſhes, obſerve 
whether ' the Briſtes are faft bound in 
the' ſtocks , and the hair wa, o—— he 
doſe together ; for if they 
doſe, but ſprawl abroad, ſuch -will ne- 
ver work well, if they are not faft boynd 
wy ſtock, the — yo Fey out 
when you are ufing them, and ipout your 
work y for fach L ave {zen. where the 
looſe hairs, from the Bruſh, have lain bu- 
ried up and down in the Colours laid on, 


to the great diſparagement Of the wo 


mt le 


Pencils, let a neat ſtock be fitted, about 
' nine :Inches in length at the leaft ; for 
unleſs the Pencil be held a good diſtance 
from the hand, yau ſhall never be able 
to command it well, nor work ſo neat, 
as when you have the true command of 
'a Pencil, held thus at a large diſtance, 
our hand being 6 ſupported, as is uſual, 

by Rl , or ſmall walking Rick. 

If you have, 'at any time, occaſig 
to guild with LeaE ald,-on an oily ze, 
according to the uſual practice Fan 
ters, there does Hanks __ 
ſeveral diſftin& manual T - 
Cuſhon upon. which. the pn gald 

B4 _ muſt 
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muſt be laid , when they are tobe cue 
into ſuch*forms as fit the work you are 
to guild ; this guilding Cuſhon;-is 

Ily made of a Cnoothi:acaiodd Tawl 
Skin, the fleſh-fide outward ,. this is to 
be nailed to the edges of a wod- 
det bottom , about ſix.ghyches ſquare, 
and then well ſtufr out With Cotton'or 
Wooll , very hard, plain , 'and flattiſh. 
Upon this guilding Cuſhon the: gold 
leaves are to be laid , when you; wauld: 


cut them into ſuch ſcantlings as will beſt 


fit the work you deſign to guild. 


8. The Inftrument-you make uſe off * 
to cut the leaves, muſt be either a ſharp 


{mooth-edg{ Caſe-Knife , or elſe a ſlip 
ofthe hollow Spaniſh-Cane , cut upto 
a ſmooth and edge with a good 
Pen-knife ; this Cane-knife is counted 


the beſt, becauſe if well made}, it will - 


notionly be very ſharp, but alſo cut the 

old leaf more naturally than any other; 
for a Steel-Knife , though it cut . very 
well; yer the gold will ſtick too't, and 


- {o'give you much trouble to part the 


Leat from it, except you are careful to 
keep the:edge very. dry by continually 


' Wiping of it wich aclean and gry Clath ; 


whereas 


whereas a Cane-Knife will put you to. 
| no-fuch trouble-in the uſe of 1t, its ſub- 
| ſtance being of ſuch a nature, as not to 
| retain any viſcaus or clamy matter, ca- 
pable of making the gold ſtick to it...” 
| g. When by the uſe- of theſe you 
| Leaves -of 1Qto 
| poopet ic , it muſt then be taken 
| rom off rewrag , and _ down 
| uponthe-work you are to guild ; to 
| form which , the work be fat and 
plain, you muſt uſe the guilding Pallat, 
| tis only aflat piece of wood about three 
' - Tnches long, and an Inch broad, upon 
| which is to be glewed a' piece 'of fine 
| woollen Cloth of the ſame length and 
| breadth; upon this Pallat do bur breath 
| - with your breath, that -the Cloth may 
' be made little moiſt by it, then if you 
| clap it down gently on the gold that is 
- - cut out, it will ſtick to the Pallet, and 
| may from thence be readily conveyed 
| to the work you are to-guild, and laid 
.* down oniit ; but this kind of Toll is 
only for flat and plain work, in which 
Caſe if you are to cover any large quans 
tity of work, your Pallet may Ho as 
, large as the whole leaf of gold, and fo 
you. 


have cut 


' , 


xo Tho Art of Palſuting. 
you may transfer them from the. Book 
to-the work, without farther-tronble of 

into parts. 

_ -- Io. But if it be any hollow or carved 

work that is to be;guilt, then Painters dp 
uſually take up their gold, \cicher om 
the Book or Caſhon, with a bunch'of 
. Cotton Yarn, a little moiltned/ with 
their breath ;' tor Cotton 5a material 
very apt and fit to preſs into: the hot- 
hon of the work, with: the. gold up- 
on it ; in caſe you want Cottan , a 
_— of good fine Waolt may do as 
we : 
-. Black-lead Pencils are of fo great uſe 
in drawing in ſome Caſes, that a Paincer 
cati very ill want them z-as alfo | 


Chalk 3 the Chalk muſt be ſach as is of © 


a ſoft grain, that will eaſily ſpend it felf 
on the work you draw: upon'; it the 
Chalk be of a hard ſtoney nature,it will 
{poit whatever you draw upon, - for you 
muſt preſs fo hard to make.ic ſpend its 
ſelf, "he the work will be full of deep 
races, not to be after obliterated ; a 


great damage to the beauty: 'of the 
work. \ 


Oo x x . For Black-lead Pencils; thoſe that 
7 are 


The art 67 pitkety: # T 
are ip [| are not - to be got- 
| Eee thr pol wer Oe be 
ceived in the choice of them, take no- 
tice, that the beſt Black-lead Pencil, is 
char; 'that nh its Colour freely, ' and 
4, draws black with an' cafy and the 
# ſtroke, - tht goodneſs of the Lead may 
alfo be known by the grain of it ; the 
beſt Lead if you fhave off a little of it 
with a ſharp Knife, will appear {ſmooth 
and” ſhining as Glaſs ,, not hollow or 
| ſpungy ; that Lead that when cut ap- 
| pears not with a good glaſs, is of a dull 
| Colour, and of a hollow {pungy grain, 
5s of little #no value, for the grain is 
ſo hard, it will never ſpend blagk,” nor 
draw free. LEE IM 
4 | Beſides this,the common Pencils of the 
Shops are made up ſo deceittully , that 
£6 they are not good Lead half-way up the 
| ſtock ; the beſt way therefore is to buy 
| Black-lead in the himp at the Colour- 
Shop, and with a fine Spring-Saw, cut 
it into ſcantlings of the bigneſs of a 
| Quill, into which yon may fit it 5 and 
| having faftned it in with glne, it wilt be 
| found much better and cheaper, than to 
bay them at the Shops. | 


| 12. Be- 
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© x The Art of Painting, 


x2. Beſides all theſe before-mentioned, 
. there will be required, as | for 
Farting, Braſs Compaſles, for- ſetti 

out an rtioning your work; the 
alſo 67 much in drawing EL 

gures that have a circuler form ; there 
| 5 need alſo of Rulers of ſeveral lengths, 
as alſo Squares, Cruciples to burn Co- 
lours, and Bladders for Oyl. 


The wvalue of ſuch of the forementioned parti- 
culars, as are t6 be bought ready fitted, 


A marble Stone for grinding, accord- 
: Ing to its ſize and bulk, with Soft from 

half a Crown to five Shillings the Stone. 
A Muller will coſt eighteen pence, or 
ewo Shillings. alot f 
- . The largeſt Bruſhes will coſt ſix pence 
2 piece, the other ſizes from four pence 
to one penny a Piece, | 
_ The largeſt fort of Pencils made with 
fine hair, either in Tin Caſes, or in 
wooden ſtocks, from efght to two pence 
a piece ; thole incloled in Sw ills, 
2 penny a piece, and others in Goole-or 


Duct ; are ſix pence a dozen,one 
with another, or a half-penny a "-weY 
C 
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Black-lead Pencils, the beſt in Ceder 
Caſes, will coſt three pence a-piecez 


but an Ounce of the fineſt Black-kead in 


the lump, cut out. as before direted, 
will do as much ſervice as any ſix P 


 cils, which Ounce of Lead: will co 
yau about ſix pence, -1& ic be prime 


Braſs Compaſſes are from eighteen 
pence to ſix Shillings a pair, iccording 
to their ſize and goodneſs; a pair about 
eight Inches in the ſhank will coſt about 


-two Shillings ſix pence, a pair of the 


ſame ſize qgade with three points, vis. 


a ſteel point, a pen point, and a black. 
__ Pons. 


t, will coſt you, if well made, 
oles will coſt you about two 


fix Shilli 
Cruci 


pence a piece, if they are large; the. 


other ſizes are a penny a piece, and the 


-  fmalleſt a half-penny 


- Note, That grinding Stone and Mul- 
ler, and all kind of Pencils, -are to be 


' had at the Colour-Shops 5 Braſs Compal- 


ſes and Squares at the Mathematical In- 
ſtrument-makers ; and Cruciples you 
ſhall find plentiful at the Ironmongers in 


Foſterlane. | 
C H AP. 
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CHAP. II. 


A Catalogue "of the ſeveral Colours 
uſed in painting with Oyl; their na- 


| Fure and way of making. 


WHITES; 


HE prinapal of all Whites is the 
WhuteJead ; thisColour owes it @- 
rignal +0 the common Plummers Lead, 
of which it is only made ; the: matiner is 
thus: At Venice where the greateſt.quan- 
tities were formerly made , they take 
Sheet-lead, and having cut it into long 
and narrow-lips, they make it up into 
-Ronls, yet.ſo as a dmall diſtance remains - |} 
between every ſpiral revolution ; theſe | 
Ronls they ,put- into Earthen Pots, fo 
ordered, that the Lead miay not fink 
downabovehalfway or better in them ; 1 
theſe Pots -have each of them very thar | 
Vinegar in-the botroma, ſo full as almoltt } -|- 
-to:touch-the Lead ; when the Vinegar 
and Lead are: both conveyed __ 
SY  Xot, 


bale SAUDIS bo Yea 


 the'other is called 


Pot, *is covered up cloſe, and ſo left for 
a certain time, in which {pace the. cor= 


 rolive fumes of the. Vinegar will reduce 


the {uperficies of the Lead into'a white 


Calcx, which they ſeparate, by. knock- 


ing upon it with a Hammer 2 A more 
particular Deſcription of the whole Pro-" 


| cels you may find communicated:to-the 


ed m the Phylofaphical Tran- * 


. 


Royal Society, by Sir Philberts Vernattiy 
and Print 


- Of  chis | Colour there is two ſorts at 
the Colour-Shap, the one called Ceruſe, 
which is the tnoſt pace and clean 

V's 


white Lead; they are Colours that work 


as fine everras the Oyl.it ſelf, in compa- 
riſon, ;if you will ke tinfe enough. in 
the,grinding.; -it lies very fmooth, and 
Binds. vor Many, on what work foever 
it id on. If you-paint with.it.an 
kind of Timber dr —_ that you 
would preſerve fromthe weather, it is 
beſt co work it in Linſed Oyl, far that 
will bind -jc extream hard., if you lay 
ypon che work very Rift; bur you 


»- 2 
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beſt to mix it with Nut Oy], for Linſed 
Oyl within Doors will turn Yellow, and 
ſpoil the beauty of it; which inconyeni- 


ence Wallnut-Oyl. , for that 
makes it kee gp when Bogr 8 
Beſides White-Lead and Cerus there 
is another ſort to be met with ſometimes 
at <e ColourShops , which they call 
Flake-white, which is by ſome accoun- 
ted the beſt white of all others, but the 
reaſon of that I don't well uriderſtand, 
except it be, becauſe it is ſcarce and 
dear; this Colour is faid to be found - 
only under the Lead of ſome very old 
Buildings, where time has by the aflift- 
ance of ſome __—— the air, 
thus reduced the andermoſt ſuperficies 
of the yr pande'r Loſs ws which 
proves a very good -Whitg, but 'in my 
opinion not exceeding the. beſt Cerus, 
which 1s as white as the other, and a 
great deal cheaper. 
BLACKS. - 
Am-black: This Colour is no other 
, than a Soot raiſed from the roſeny 


- and fat parts of Fir-Trees, it ms | 


the Northern Countreys,” ds Swe 


Norway tis a Blick that is more gene* 
rally bong A. ber, becabiſe of its; 
plenty and cheapnels, and-proves a very, 
7 od Black for moſt uſes ; *tis of ſo fine 


a Body, that if tempered” only with Lin- 


ſeed Oyl; it will ſerve to work with'on . 
moſt-common occaſions without grind- 
ing, but thus uſed, *twill require a long” 


time to dry; unleſs you mix; much'dry- 


ing Oy! with it.3 


ceaſe to ſmoke , will .confime thar fat- 
neſs, and then it wilk dry much ſooner 3 
bue when"ts burnt it muſt then of. ne- 


ceflity be 'grbund with the Oy1,” for elſe _ 


*rwill not -work- fine; for the fire is of 


that nature ,' that its apt to hardeti moſt 
Bodies-thatpaſs through it ; this Colour _ 


is uſually made up in-ſmall, Boxes and 
Barrels of Deal, of ſeveral fizes, and {6 
brought over tous: © '* 

Beſides Lam-black, there is another 
ſort of Black, called Lamp, or Candle 
Black,” arid this is the ſoot of a Lamp or 
| Candle; which I have heard yery good 

C | Artiſt 


» 


for in the ſabftarice of 
the Colour is contained a certain greaſy 
fatneſs that: is an Enemy to. drying, *to” 
remedy Which, burning'in the fire dllit- 
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- Black for any: ufe than the K 
it being of a finer Body brighter 
Colour ; but TEanG ont to Bo gorge 
very great quantities, and therefore uled 

' only 18 very fine work. 

vory-Black, is made of the;Comb. 

Makers raſpings , and other waſt frag- 
ments of Ivory ; theſe are burnt or cha- 

red to a black Coal in a Cruciple cloſe 

Ropt up , this proyes a very, delicate 
Black when ground very fine ; you have 


it at the Shops well prepared: , and leve- 
gout very fe wich” Water on a'Marble 

tone, and then dryed. in ſmall Lumps ; 
being thus nds tis the more calily 
ground in Oyl , with which it will le- 
with a very Body, as moſt Colours - 
do ; but 'tis ſomething dear, and there- 
fore nqt uſed in any common work. « 

Some uſe Willow-Charcoal ; this if 
ground very fine, does in Oyl make a 
ge ack, but being not ſo uy 
to be gotten as the Lam-black, *tis iel- 
dom uſcd. 


REDS: 


REDS. 
Ermillion is the molt delicate of all 


V t Reds, being of it felf a 
Ns oe, is made Dro 
of Quickfilver and Brimſtone ; it the 
matiner following : Take fix Otinces of 
Brimftone and melt it in an Iron Ladle, 
_ put two pound of Quickſfilyer into 
Feather, or ouble Linnen 
Cloth uecze it fot therice mto the 
melted Brimſtone, ſtirring them in the 
mean time with z wooden Sparula ll - 
they are well nnited-,. and when cold, 
beat the maſs into a Powder, and ſub- 
tinieit in a glaſs Veſſel, with a 
Fite, and jt will ariſe into that red ſubs * 
ſtance which we call artificial Cinaber; 
or Vermillion ; the whole proceſs 
mm ſee inore at large in Lem 1 
. This Colaur is.of a te fine 
, and if pas be ON _IY 
| grind as fine as the it ic 
_ then it makes a moſt excellent Co- 
tour indeed', if it be not gronnd very - 
fine, the glo! of it will not appear, but 
I» will lock il on work courſe ; boy 
2 


| ? 
| 
# 


20 Theartof Painting: 
| if it be ground yery fine, no Colour in 
the looks better , nor works ſmoother, 


does, nor goes farther. | 'F 
Indian Lake , eſpecially -the richeſt 
ſorts, is:the beſt of alf dark Reds, being 


will grind very-fine ,. and hes with. a 
y,; but there muſt be good ſtore 
of pains:taken with it_ in the ,grindu 
for if it be not, well and om ly 
ground, its Colour will want much of 
1ts glory. ; and beſides this, *twill-work 
with ſome difficulty, . being apt to cling 
together like a Jelly,- ſo that *ewill be apt 
to cling up together, after tis. laid on, 
juſt as you ſee warm water , dor upon a 
greazy Trencher, when waſhed in it ; 
to: prevent which, grind it well and tem- 
it-.as ſtiff as you can well work it ; 
of this Colour there be divers ſorts at the 
Colour-Shops , very, different in. their 
Colours, ſome being of a more dead and 
pale Colour ;_ tis made of. the tinfture 
of ſome. Vegetable , as; ſome ſay, but 


learn; . only note.,, that the beſt 
come from, Venice and Florence, =- 
"_—_ c 


nor bears a better body, than Vermillion 


2 moſt pure Crimſon; *tis.a Colour that 


what, or how-done,, I. cannot as FS 
orts 


— 
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| "' Red-lead is the lighteſt of all Reds 
now in uſe ; tis a ſandy harſh Colour, 
and ſuch an one, as is not eafily ground 
very fine , although you beſtow much 
| labour on it ; the beſt way to get the 
fineſt of it, is by waſhing,as I ſhall ſhow 
hereafter 3 this Colour is made out of 
common Lead, by firſt reducing it to a 
Licharge, and that Litharge being atter- 
4 ward ground to a Powder in a Mill, is 
afterward conveyed into a hot Furnice, 

for that purpoſe, where tis continuall 
- kept ſtirring with an Iron-rake , till 3t 
has attained to the Colour of a fine, pale 
red ; the whole proceſs you may ee 
more at large in*Mr. Ray's Appendix to 
his Catalogue of hard Engliſh words : 
| Note, that this, though it be a ſandy 
| Colour, yet it bears a very good body 
in Oyl, and binds very faſt and firm, 
being alſo a quick dryer. =P 
Spaniſh Brown, is a dark, dull red;\of 
a Horſefleſh Colour, *tis an Earthy Co- 
lour , being dug out of the ground, but 
|. there'is ſom&-of it of a very good Co- 
b lour, and Hedſane enough to the Eye, 
conſidering the) deepneſs of its Colour : 
tis of great uſ? among Painters , being 

| GC} " generally 


| 


—_— 


Pan 4 
fine, as you bay ab cy LOT 
ſome better. Colours. do e z the 
beſt fore is that of har. yy Þ Foy 


and freeſt from ſtones; the other forts 


are not ſo good to give a Calour tothe 
Eye, but- yet they ſerve as well as any 
or a priming Colour. 


YELLOFS. 


|» Elina, is of twa forts , one 

ed Plain- Oaker, and the other 

$pruce-Qaker, the one is much a lighter 
__ than the ather ; *tis a certain 
concret, ar ſtony ſubſtance,found among 
ſtiff Clays in divers parts of this King- 
dom ; but thoſe parts that contain 
of it.js the Shorover-Hils nearOxfordfrom 
' whence moſt of the Yellow:Oaker, that 
is ſold in England, is dug out ; tis a Co: 
lour, that with pains, will grind very 
fine, -it bears an excellent body, _ Ie: 
ſi ts the weather well. . 

Pink "Yom 1 is the tincture of a Ve- 
getable, 


getable, whoſe ſubſtance being reduced 
to a Muſclage, and after dryed, becomes 
a good light Yellow, a lietle inclining 
to a green ; 'tis a/Colour that grinds've- 
ry calie, and bears a good body, * 
Orpiment, is that Colour that ſme 
call Yellow-Arſenick ; "tis a good Colour 
for ſome uſes , but very troubleſame to 
grind, being a Mineral ſtony ſubſtance 


of a poyſonous nature ; therefore take: © © 


care that the fumes of it don't offend the 
brain in the time of grinding. 

Maſticote, is a .good light-yellow for 
moſt uſes, eſpecially in making Greens, 
of which ſeveral ſorts may | be - framed” 
out of this Colour , being mixt with 
Blues; *tis a Colour that grinds fine, and 
bears a good body. 


GREENS. 


, \/ Exvigeals is the beſt and moſt uſe- 

Y ful Green of all others; 'tis a Co- 
Jour made out of Copper, being no'o- 
cher than the ruſt of that metral promo- 
7 ted by the fuwes of ſour Wine, and the 
/ rape of Grapes ; the procels.of- which, 
85 'tis performed at Montpelier int France 
C 4 (whers 
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| (where the beſt isfaid tro'be made) you 
- may find in Mr. Ray's Travels,.pag. 454. 
-*Tisadelicate Green inclining'to {Bl F 
 butwith a lictle-Pink-Yellow, it makes 
the delicateſt'Graſs-Green in the World ; 


.**tis a Colour that will grind very fine, * 


but not without ſome pains; and when 
ground fine, it lies with a' good body 
and works: well ;- at the Colour-ſhops 
- there is a ſort of it that they call diftil- 
led ' Verdigreaſe , | being a ſort” that is 
wholly purified from drols and filth, of 
good uſe in fine work , but too dear in 
vulegar Painting, PTR 

- © Green-Bice'is a Colour of a ſandy na- 
ture, and theretore not much uſed ; 
Green-Verditer is alfo' a ſandy Colour, 
neither of them bear-\any good body, 
and are ſeklom uſed, except in Land- 
skip, where'variety is required. 


BLUES. 
Ime-Bice bears the beſt body of all 


bright Blues, but *tis the paleſt 'in 
Colour , it works indifferent well, bur 


inclines'a little to be ſandy, therefore it 


-- requires good grinding, and that ona 
x | Fs yery 


|; 


| 


\ , 
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- very hard ſtone; *tis a Blue that lies 


beſt near the Eye of any- now in uſe; ex- 


* Cept men om , a Colour produced 


from the tincture"of Lapis-Lazuli ; the 
roceſs of doing which, you may find 
Modern Curioſities ; but this is {6 
vaſtly dear , that *tis not to be uſed ex- 
cept in pieces of great price. | 
- Blue-Verditer is a Colour of no good 
body, being ſomething ſandy , and of 


'No very good Colour of, it felf , being 


apt to turn greeniſh , and being mixc 
with: Yellow, makes a good Green. , 
Indigo is a dark Blue, if workt by it | 
{elf, to remedy which, 'whites are uſu- 
ally mixt,- and then it makes but a very 
faint Blue ; this Colour is the tinture 
of a Vegetable called by chat name, 
much growing in both the Indies, the 
Leaves of which being put into wooden 
Ceſterns, filled with Water, are often 
violently ſtirred about till the greateſt 
part be reduced to a ſlime , or mulſcel- 
age , Which being ſeparated from the 
Water, when ſunk to the bottom, . and 
dried, produces that ſubſtance which 
we call Indigo; *tis a Colour that grinds 
yery fine, ' and lies with a good Do's 
2n 
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and is very much uſed in vulgar Paunt- 


it» 5% That the longer this Golour is 
ground, the more beautiful and fair it 


Smalt is the moſt lovely Blue of all 


others, if it lie at a diſtance, but it muſt 
_-be only ſtrowed on upon a ground of 
White-Lead-; for it is a Colour-that ca- 
ries no body in Oyl it is ſo fatuly, nei- 
ther can it be ground fine by any ind 
{try ; beſides Oyl changes the Golour, 
and makes it look quite Black , except 
Whites be: mixed, and the ſpoil the 
beauty of . the Colour makes it 
faint ; therefore the beft way to lay it 
on is by ſtrowing (as I ſhall in the 
following work) and then there js not 
a more glorious Colour in the World. 
Nate, That of this Colour there is 
two forts, the one much finer than the 
other, but the courleſt gives- the moſt 
glorious Golour of all, if lookt on at a 
diſtance, for near the Eye the beauty is 
not ſo. great ; tho fineſt is that which is 
called Oyl-Smalt, which if ground with 
White-Lead, may. be laid in Oyl ; but 
At bears not 'a good body , _y 
Wes 
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ſides. works. with much difficulty, + 
Umber is 'a Colour that really has 
no affinity with the others heforemen- 
tioned, | being neither a White, Black, _ 
Red, Yellow, Blue or'Green, yetis 2 
Colour of as great uſe as any of the reſt 
in. vulgar Painting ; tis at Earth or 
Mane, dug out of a certain Iſland in the 
Mediteranian Sea, being of the Complexi 
on of that which among us is called a 
Hair-Golour ; it grinds very fine, and 
bears the beſt body of any Earthy-Co» 
lour that's now in ule, when burnt, 
becomes the moſt natural ſhadow for 
gold of all others , and with a mixture 
of White, it reſembles the Colour of 
New-Oaken-Wainſcat the neareſt of any 
Colour in the-World; it dries quickly, 


and with a good glos. 


Some Terms Explaſyed in the fore- 018. 
Notes, about. bearmg a boay. n b, 


; |; 
What 4s to be underſtood by a Co- 
lours bearing a Body ; to bear a body 
then is, to be of ſuch a nature as is ca- 
pable of being ground fo fine, and mix- 
10g wigh the Oyl ſo intirely, as to ſeem; 
| I. 


. 
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y only a very thick Oyl of the ſame Co: 


lour'; of this nature are White-Lead, 
and Cerus, Lam-Black, Ivory-Black, Ver- 
million, Red-Lead, Lake, Pink, Yel- 
low-Oaker, Verdigreaſe, Ultra-Marine 


Indigo, Blue-Bice, Umber, and Spaniſh 


Brow ; Blue-Bice and Red-Lead 'indeed 
are not ſo fine as the reſt, but yet {o fſne 
as they may be ſaid to bear a very good 
body : all theſe may be ground ſo fine 
as'to be like, even Oyl it ſelf, and then 
they . alſo may be ſaid to- work well, 
{ſpreading ſo ſmooth , and covering the 
body of what you lay it upon, fo intire- 
ly, as that no part will remain viſible 
where the Pencil hath gone, it the 'Co- 
Jour be works ſtiff. 

Whereas on the contrary , Verditers 
21d Smalts, with all the grinding ima- 
ginable, will never be. well imbodied 
with the Oyl , nor work well ; indeed 
Bice and Red-Lead will hardly grind to 
an Oily fineneſs, nor lye non {mboth 
in the working, yet may be ſaid to bear 


_ an. indifferent body, becauſe they will 
cover ſuch work very well that they are 
laid upon ; but ſuch Colours as are faid 
not to bear a body , will- readily part 


with 


Py 


bo % 
4 . 


with the Qyl when laid:on i the work 3; 
fo that when the Colour ſhall be laid or 
a piece of work, there will be _ 
tion, the Colour in ſome parts, and the' 
Clear Oyl in others. 4 vert] 


— 


"CHAP. II. 


Of the burning of Colours, or preparing 
of them that require to be: ſo uſed. © 


F this nature there he-divers forts; 
25 firſt Lara-black; a Colour of 16! 
greaſy a 'nature, that exceptitbe burnt,! 
'twill require a long time to, dry. 
.-wecondly , Umber if. you' intend it! 
for the Colour .of a Horle-Hair , or tos 
be a ſhadow for gold , then burning fits: 
it forthat purpoſe by, making it brighter. 
. Ivory . Wilow-Wood- muſt be: 
burnt into'a Charcoal, that: they may; 
become a Black. non LEGO ts 
. Lam-black muſt be burnt, or rather. 


_ dryed-thus:- Put it into an lron-Ladle, 


and ſet it over a clear Fire, letting it- 
remain till it be red hot, or ſo near it,. 
that 
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og." WEST 
| 


zo Theft of Paititing, 
that chere ' is no manner of ſinioke ariſes 


from it. - | 
.. Umber muſt only be put into the na- 
ked fire in large Lumps, and -not takets 
out till they be throughly red hot : if 
ou are more curious you may incloſe 
It in a Cruciple , and then put it into 
the fire till it. be red hot., then take it 
out, and whetr cold , put it up for 


& 

-Tyory, and the Wood of a Willow- 
Tree mnft beburne thus' : Fill 'two Cru- 
ciples, either with Ivory or Wood, then 
clap their two mouths together , and 
bind then faſt with anlrdn Wire, and 
kne the Joicts cloſe with Clay, Salt, arid 
Horſe-dung, well beaten togerher; then 
ſet it'in Fire, covering it all over with 
Coals, and ler it remain therein, till you 
are fire the matterpincloſed in ts Gris 
ciples'be chroughly red hot , then” take 
it frotn the fire, but _ not-the Cruci- 
ples till they” ate perfealy cold , for if 
you ſhould open them while hot , the 
matter would turn to aſhes 5 the fame 
will be done if the Joitits ate not lured 
cloſe, for 'tis only the exelufion 'of all 
air that prevent any matter — 

that's 


p 
. 
. 
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that's burnt to a Coal, from 


nels. 


CHAP. Iv. 


How to waſh ſuch Colours as for their 


grittineſs are not otherwiſe to be. 


made 


ne enongh for certain rid 


Gon, Cot rp Gag 


then fo fine as ſome Ce Works 

o require; therefore to get forth th6- 
flower and fineneks of the Colour, yotr 
muſt do thus 3 Take what quantity of 


Colour: to waſh, and put it 


into a Veſſe of fair Water, and ſtir it” 
coloured 


about till the Water. be. all 


therewith ; then if any .filch ſiim-on 


the top. of the Water, fcum mg _ o_, 
and when you thitk the rare; 
Colour is {erled to the om, 


off that Water into a near, "oo | 


pour 
en Veſlel that is large to contain 
the furlt Veſlzl full of Water four or five 


times z 


a white aſh , SRSEr G. 


F "ibs _ 
b 4 pd ngt > : 


| | St, De ihe the: Golodt: w 
mains _ the water be thick; ry p< | 
it 15a little ſetled, ir that water alſo | 
into the ſecdnd Veſlel,"and fill the firſt” © * 
Veſlel again with. w wWajery ſtirring it as | 
beforez do thus ſo'offten till you find all 
the fineſt of the Colour, rr forth, 
= bg nohe but courſe gritty. ſtuff Ie- 

$5n the botto 13 cn ler i this wa- 
ter in*the- ſecond 'Veſlel ftand"'to' Fog 
till it be perfe&tly clear , and that all 
oy _—_ be ſunk: to the. bottom; 
when. you? perceive, 't 
the; water. chr: ra it, ks 
the; Colour in + the: bottom pogo ule; - 
which, -muſt be. perfetly-dryed before” 
yeu-mix it:with Oyl to. work: | 
['Ehe Colours thusordered, are Red- | 
Lead;: Blue and. Green Bice , Verdicer 
RBue::and Greer ,:Smalt ; and. matiy 
times Spaniſh Brown, : when y you would 
Cleanfe.it. well for ſome! fine: Dneks as 
;Yallow-Oaker, when you intend to 
make; Gold fize of. it. - ; 
-iTake. Notice. alſo', That unleſs you in- 
rand to beſtow ſome-coft on apiece; /you - 
need not be at the trouble to-waſh your 
Colours, 


. py \ 
- 
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He to gin T_ with TY 


VV ter — IA 
'ced-about the heighth A emanE 
-let-ir ſtand lryary" that"it5 
roy ts then take-a 
of the” Colour you! "add id 
rar Ao {poonfuls is enough) for the 


EE: at a time, \ghe eaſier atul 


—_—_—— -_ 
Ro two Spoonkal oy 


th our A put a. ok 
| 'Oybo it, Cat beſure 
| -= raps nottoo- much at firſt) then with 
your Mulier mix it together-a-rlictle; and 
:tufn your | Mulier three or | fotir'rimes 
about, and if you find there be not Oy 
enough , put a little more to it, till-ir 
| ng to th conſiſtence - of: an 'Oynr. 

D ment; 


rh 


* 
7 
- 
Ls 
«& 
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.. ahe.Oyl tir elf, ther with | 


ment-z \far-chen it -grinids 


ad Gr can when oi 0 | 


run about _ mw _ muſt 
times, in the. grinding, bring your Co- 
four together with- a pi borofatatann 
Horn, and with Gene hep cep it toge- 
ther in the middle © one ; when 
yoy find. you hy round it. fine e- 
nongly * y the") tzal* motion of 

our Mulier about the Stone,  holdi 

down 'as hard 'as your: 
ou (which you rar aliomove\ 
under-it): and manor nor” gritti- 
[ne remains , but be':as:/fine: even. as 
your Hom 
cleanſe it off the Stone 1nto a'{ Pax, 
[/Pan';, ''or- whatever ele /you to 
Pt: itinto, and then lay more Colour 
cn your Stone, and | to grinding 
a—— do fo thus-often till you have 
| & as much of this ſame Colonr as 
all fefve your occaſions ;/ and-ifi you 


grind other Colours ater i kid Snge 


well cleanſed fromthe firſt Colour 
with'a Cloch and: fine dry Aſhes, or. 

Sand. 
Rwang grind at one time fo much of 
every 


The 'Art'of Piliati 45 
: br, Cai 1 EN in Nay 
a long = together, WhIC 
keep tyed up Freaks  Oxe or Sheeps 
Bladders 3 and 1 ethod a Man 
tha d laybing of hiralelf t0 
often wrt: 


Co 
| Bo ertary at liſt not to cord trouble 
of grinding Colours themſelves , 
have of any” fort,” or. quatnity,) 
[ur ar the Coldiir-Shops, at r6 
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How't order Colours for working after 
6: "AS Df et Ga 


T7 Heti jyqu. have. ground your Co- 
'V. Hed TR ſerve 2  Dire- 
&ions in grinding) they will" be too 
thick for uſe withagt the addition of 
more Oyl ; therefore when you have 
ground thoſe Colours you deſire , and 
intend to uſe them , either ſimply by 
themſelves, or compounded with others, 
according as your tancy or occaſions re- 
quire, you mult then add more Oyl un- 
to them , till they be ſo thin as not to | 
let the ground on which they are laid 

be ſeen through them ; for if it be (6 

thin as to let the ground be ſeen through 
them, or to run about when it be laid 

on, it is not good 5 and will require to 

be coloured the oftner before your work | 
be perfe& and ſubſtantial ; whereas if 

your Colour be as ſtiff as it can well be 
wrought, your work will be done with 
more | 


more Gred ; ; once' dolag beth 


ing more 
j—rn0 ein than three times doing with 


"Here by the way take notice of the 
fraud and fore. of common Painters, 
who commonly agree to do work by 
the Yard at a certain price, and the 
work to be coloured three- times over, 
which they commonly paint wich ſuch 
thin Colour (to avoid « the labour of 
grinding, a little Cologr ſerving a grear 
dealofOyl,and beſides it works with lef 
pains, _ takes up leſs ſtuff) thar all 
three-times doing over is not ſo ſubftan- 
cial as one time would be, if the Colour 
had a thick and ſubſtantial Body : and 
He maintain, that three times co ouring 
with ſubſtantial and well-bodied Colour, 
ſhall laft cen times as long as that which 
is wrought thus fleightly by common 
Painters. ak FRY 
In mixing with your Colours, 
take this 4 Note, That if the Co- 
lour to be mixt be your priming Colour, 
(that is the firſt Colour you lay on) it 
ought to be made very thin, that it may 
have Oyl enough to” pierce into thz 
Wood, which is much for its preſerya. 
D 3 tjon ; 


of Linſced-Oyl, -add two Ounces of che 
barge of Lad (which may be had as 


every DrugſtersShop). pouder it finely 
As £4 your put it ge Ol, dn 
have, mixt 1t.,, {ct it on the. fire,qn an 
Earthen-Pan, and ler it boyl for near an 
hour, more or lels, till the Oyl be grown 
thick and far, and almoſt of the thick- 
neſs of Treacle that comes from Sugar ; 
then ſet it a lictle gn the fire, and ftir it 
well, then..put out.the flame., .and- let 
the matter ſtand till it be throughly 
cold, and the litharge well ſetled to. the 
bottom , then pour off the glear Oyl, 

| and keep it for ule ina Bladder.cloſe 
YCC.UP, or for want of that, in. a; Glaſs 

C, 


"Wien you mix,up. your Colours. for 
working, pur three parts of plain Linked 
| x Mer 


* 


l | f 


Some Colours indeed don't need to 
have their crying haſtned by a. fat Oyl, 
ſuch. are Red-Lead , Verdigreaſe, . and 
Oiher; theſe are very drying.in thei 
own nature, but yet fat, Oyl added to 
thele alſo, add a great beauty and luſtre 
tor the Colour.; | | 
Some Painters, to make their Colours 
dry, take Copperas, and: having beaten 
1t to pouder, burn it in a Fire-ſhoyel, as 
people do when they burn Allum ; | char 
15, they ſet it on the fire, till bei 
melted with the heat, it being i 
thereon {o®long till all the moylture be 
exhaled , and the matter remain a dry 
white Calx ;þme of this pouder of burnt 


| Copperas, being added to the- Colours 


in grinding, ſhall make the Colour, dry 
very well ket he 
D 4 *'The 


"The AtofPiintins.. 


The way before-recited" for making 
o drying Oyl, has one inconvenience 
it, - that it makes the Oyl of a deep 
each Colour, which in ſome caſes may 
aſter the native beauty of ſome Colon 
as Whites, which be 5 to become. Yell 
low , alſo Blues may by this means be- 
core greeniſh 
prevent, this, a drying Oyl may 
$0 roy as ſhall be clear and white 
of Ear, in the manner following. 


Put the afore-mentioned quantity of 


| Linſeed-Oyl to the hike quantity of Li- 
tharge ; put the mixture into a Glaſs, 


and ſet 5 in the hot Sun, fora Month; 
'in the. Summer time , ſtirring the Ii 

dy and the Oy] well together, twice 
eek, during the whole time\, and 
ol Thall not fail in that time to obtain 
an Oyl very white and clear (for the 
Sun £012 af all Colour, either from 
_ Linſeed,. or allnur-Oyl) but alſo, it 
will become in that time very fat and 
| Pack, and attain to a yorg drying qua- 

yy 


be made too dry as well as that of Lin- 


ſeed, it being preferred before thar of 
Linſeed, 


Py the ſame methods may Nut-Oyl ; 


Linſeed, for all White Painting that-is: 


not expoſed to the open Air, for tis'ob-' 


ſerved, that in all cloſe places, Linſeed 
Oyl is apt to make White-Lead turn 
Ygllow. 

Note, That if you ſteep Ornoro in clear 
well-ſnned Linked-Oyl, or Oyl of Wall- 
nuts, it will tinge che Qyl of a delicate 
golden Colour ; which Oy!l lo tinged, 
exceeds all others for the laying on of 
Vermillion, Red-Lead, Orpiment, and 


» 


Maſticge ; to all which Colours it gives - 


an excellent luſtre. - | | 
Take notice alſo, That all ſimple Co-' 


lours uſed in Houſe Painting , appear 
—_ more beautiful and —_— 
they appear as if glazed over with a 
Varniſh, to which both the drying br 
before-mentioned contributes very much, 


and alſothe Oyl of Turpentine that the ; 


Painters ufe to make their Colours dry . 


ſoon, but experince teaches, that ſome 
good clear Turpentine, diffolved in the 


aforeſaid Oyl of "Turpentine , - before if 


be _mixt with che Oyl-Colours , ſhall 
make thoſe Colours ſhine when dry, 
and preſerye* their beauty © beyond all 
other things; drying with an extream 

| ns glaſey 


is. . 
As \ 
"> 
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"CHAP. VIE. 


How to make a' Size for the qlidivg 
iy both with Gbld and Silver, 


PHE E © ion, thus for thema- 
king o Size.z Take Yellow- 
ter till it Wa fine , and: afterwards 
lay it on 8 IS dry ;. this! is 
ro” nt wa __ a Saaaer' 15:.to 
waſh 3t.as 15 t in e Fourth Chap- 
ter... For eos, oþ is waſhed, to be ſure 
., nothing but the pureſt of "the Colpur 
*willbe uſed ; and beſides, it's done with 
more eaſe, and leb daubing. 
+ When your Oyl and 2» 
12 , you. muſt grind chem toge- 
"with : 3es nething 
more drying work. , muſt be 


for 
{ 


ſurface, and: | 
Oyt- alone, __ | 
— injuries of a = " 


Oaker and ind Gold Sz "Gone wh Wa | 


er. are thus 


bare very fing , eyen pro it ſelf; * 


| ©" Gur che flame ic 6, ch 
oratory 
- ſucha Fre Myr The you 
' may nor be ſo weak as.20 mai 


have laid it on: 3 nor ſo tiff, | 
hot work well ; dur- of ſh /2 © 


-- le ie pwpery of god 

. þ a peny pb 
; Silver | Size 

White Lead with fat 

aiding # cory "eo 


=" , 'r > P 
, s, hy 
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ble ol. 


body, has .aflcr it-is laid on, it ma 
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The  praftice of . working Oyl-Colours, 
. and Painting of Timber-Work, after 
 #he WANNET of vulgar Painting. ' 


THat which Fhear call vulgar Paint- 
v4 ing, is only»the way manner 
ing all 


of--Colonring all manger of Wainſcot, 

Doors, Windows, Poſts, Rails, Pais, - 

Gates, Border- for Gardens, or 

any other material*that requires -either 

beaity or preſervation from the violence 

of rain, or injury of weather ;_ the me- 
thod of doing which, I ſhall lay down 
as plain as I can. Suppoſe then that 
"there be a ſet of Palifadoes, or a pair of 
Gates, or fome- Poſts and- Rails to-paint, 
and 1 would finiſh them in a Stone-Co- 
lour ;#firſt look over the work, and take 
notice whether the Joints be open. in the 
52100 whether there be any large 

| Clefts in the Poſts, for if "theſe are not 
ſecured the wet-will inſinuate it ſelf into 
thoſe defeats, and make the quicker 

diſpatch 


| || 


| 


y 


.a Putty made of Whiting and Linſeed 


he $54 at | "I ' £ | "WP" wand df" __ 
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diſpatch in ruining the. whole; Work ; 
ler he firſt buſineſs 


therefore be, to ſtop 
up theſe places {mooth and even, wi 


Oyl, well beaten her on the grinds 
4 by with a Wooden Mallet, 'to 
the conſiſtance of a very. ſtiff Dow; and 
with this let all the Crannies, Clefts, 
nr loo a orurns vr 
to the primin | 

the Work She Fog iſh-Brown-well 
and mixt very thin with Linſted 


_ Oyl ; with this do over the Work,j-gb 


ving.it a5 much Oyl as 'twill drink up; 
chi in about twodays-will be indifferent 
Fr rs if you would do the work 
ſabſtantially, do it 'over again with-the 
ſame priming Colour 5 when -this:cis 
manly , then take White-lead-well 
round and tempered up, not-too thin; 
or the ſtiffer you -work- ir, the better 
body. will be. laid on., and the thicker 
coat of Colour that, your Timber. is-c0- 


. vered withal, | the longer 'twilllaſt-; ler 


this Colour be well,rub'd on, and-che 
whole ſurface of che Work be ſo intitely 
covered, that there remain noctrigk:no# 

| .COrmer - 


had . 


46 paſtry FX 
Corner which ra 
inch} in of a Bei bruſh 


"This conrlets foficiert for any 4" 
of 'Timber- ont that 


ET with yo 


IzS 


han was WAS acl 
5, which in ſome 


l, and preſerves 
Ss thes 


& Fad 4 
J Hl 
; Ih 


: 
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in 2 fair 
way 


l 


\ 


curious if-opportunity' does! offer, 'in 
_ obſerving the manner 'of a Paimcors 


; -- up ron in ths. balinel of 
vulgar Þ 


- ule of 'your ——— there r—_— 


an inſight into. this bufineſs, to he a tie 


wor not only in grinding his 'Co- 
eng; -b allo in lay ing Gow an on, __ 
working in them ; in | 
the motion of his Hand, in _ 
of any; kind of Tool ; » and. by * this 
-means;/. with a lcd dread , joined 
40 the directions heap given/z | doubc 
not bat in a ſhort crime, you may 


Nove, Tn ati you-dare made 


bs . 
4 _ Þp 4 : 
1 SET 


" 


f. a mall Coonionill the Wor be & 
any wg Wc 'es/heſt $0igrive 
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IX yourPencils, they ought, ſo 
! ou have done wir 'to; be 

out in clean Li and 

anc 

TR i "9 Colours Frome | 
nr hor Pencil, ere yoagrcaey 
a8 ys 4 has been obſerved: that Timber 
"- Aaid over with-white, when ic has-ftood 
ſane time in the weather;r:itheCalour 


; will crack -and flirink-up; together, quit 
2as.Pitch door if Jeih on. any thing that 
.ltands'in the; Sun ; the cauſe of this is, 
{for that the Colour was notJaidon with 
206i body, able co bind.ir Bf on firm 


* id mt che: doſe: of this Chapter _=_ | 
_—_ "8 oat: jr welt At”; po 
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Shop) and there work and temper then 
| dbone with your Pencil, that the Peticil 
| may carry away the more Colour ; for 

itt you are to note, that if a Pencil be only 

| dipt4nto a Pot of Colour, it brings out 

| no -more with it than what hangs on 


- the outſide, and that will work but-a 
| little way, whereas if you rub the Pen- 
| ci} about in the Colour, on the Pallet, 

-" +4 good quantity of Colour will be taken 
up in the Body of the Pencil ; and be 
ſides all this, you may work your Pen- 
Cils better to a point on a Pallat, than. 

| you can do in a Pot; the point of a 

- Pencil being of greateſt uſe in” divers 
caſes, eſpeciallywin drawing of lines and 
all kind of flouriſhing, | 


CHAP. IX. 


What Colours are moſt ſutable, aud ſet 
17 TI beſt one with another, 


LL Yellows ſet off beit with 
BA. decks, with Bloes ,” and with 


ml Blues £e off beſt with Whites and 
Yellows. 

Greens ſet off well wich Rlacks and 
Whites. 

Whites ſet off well enough with any 
Colour. 
&- _ Reds ſct off beſt with Yellows, and 

Bo + 3 'S ro ws 4 

5 pd looks well upon a White groun 

kejally if the matter to be guile be 


"Gold and Black alſo ſhew very well. 
Gold on Timber-Colour, ſhews alſo 
very well. 

does Gold and a Horſe-Fleſh-Co- 


lour, made with the brighceſt Spaniſh 
Brown, i 


——_——. 


———_— 
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Btt the moſt glorious ground of All 
others for Gold are, the Vermillion, 
Red, the Smalt-Blue, and the Lake, laid 
on a light.ground. | 

The Alcar-Piece of the Kings Ghap- 
polls at Whitevall £3 gail on if Poke ver 


with Spaniſh-Brown , - ati 
rich. 


of ſome Gone that ariſe fro,” mixture. | 


Aſh-Colour is made of White-Lead 
and Lam-black ; 4f a deep pf 
then take the more Black, 
one; then take but -y 
moſt Black. Pp. #\ 

Gr Lead-Colour is made of Indico af 

ite, y 
_ A Colour reſembling. new Oakett 
Timber, is made of Umber and Why 
Lead. + 

A Fleſh-Colour is compound "a Nl | 
ay White-Lead, and a little Vermi F 

on. *F 

A Buff. Colour , take Yellow-Oaker 
EY White-Lead. 


For a Willow-Green take Verdigreae 
alone. | 
E 4 | For 


d " 4 \ ' 
F gin?) $ * 
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52 The Art of Painting, 
- ,. For a light Willow-Green, take Ver- 
digreaſc and White. 
For a Graſs-Green, take Verdigreaſe 
and Pink. 
A Carnation is made of Lake and 
White. 
Orange-Colour, Yellow-Oaker, and 
Red-Lead. 
A. Stone-Colour , mix Spruſe-Oaker 
and White. _. 
Brick-Colpur, Red- Lead, a little White 
and Yellow-Oaker. 
| For a Straw-Colour, take White and 
a little Yellow-Oaker. .. 


bf: Oliye-Wood -is mygitcd with Oaker, 
RB and a little WhitE veined oveg_with 
4 burnt Umber. 
E Walnut-Tree is mitated with burne 
= Umber, and white vein'd over with the 
lame Colour alone , and in the deepeſt 
laces with Black. 
EM. -> N Pail and Poſts are ſometimes laid o- 
* yer only with White, which they call a 
| Stone-Colour. 
Sometimes Poſts ab Pails are laid 
over with Indico and- White ;- which is 
called a Lead-Colour. Y. 


Window-Frames are laid in White, if 
FR % '".mS$ 


"Re 


_ Art of painting... 3.4 
be new, but -if not; then © 
they generally are laid in Lead- Colour, 
or Indico an { White, and the Bars with 
Red-Lead. | | 

Doors and Gates, if painted in Pan- 
nels, then the ſhadows 4 White ground 
are Umber and White, but if laid in a 
Lead-Colour, then the ſhadows are liſted 
with Black. 

Tis not poſlible to {et down all thoſe 
varieties of Colours that. may. be. produ- 
ced by mixture ; they that would ice 
more , may peruſe Doctor Salmon's Po-. 


lygrafice , where he ſhall find gat. Vas 
Ticty, 


i# * roy ethos Lies _ 4 Q "FRM Sd Lias. 
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CHAP. X. 


of Of Painting Sen- Dials, and firſt of the 
Plains on which Diats are to be 
drawn. * 


D's -Plains are of two: forts, firſt 
fach as are made on the Wall of 
a Bhilding , or ſecondly , ſuch as arg 
drawn on Tables. 
| 'The firſt fort, if they are made on 
, Brick Work, is "done by Plafterin 
"if the Wall with Lime, Sand, and ej 
| - mixt; this, if well drencht with Lin- | 
k. fed-Oyl as long as it will drink in any, | 
©, may be durable enough. 
Y \ . But a better way 1s to temper the / 
Fo + Lime, Sand and Hair with Linſeed-Oy], 
; "Which will be no great charge , bur of 
| great advantage ;3 for this mixture will 
equal the hardneſs of a Free-ſtone, and | 
perhaps keep the furface as free, from 
the injuries of weather. is 
If you were to work on a Stone, the 
beſt way is to drench the Stone with 


/ 


The Arc of Painting. 


then ſhall whatever you paint upon it 
be the better ——— againſt the ruins 
of time. 

Now for Tables of Wood, they be- 
ing the moſt Common, I ſhall give ſuch 
Directions for the making of them, as I 
have always found profitable and 
fic for this purpoſe. _ | 

The Woods that & find beſt for this 


uſe are the cleareſt Oak, and the reddeft 


Firr , provided it be not Turpentiney ; 
between theſe two Woods I find licle 
difference, as to their alteration by the 
weather, both being ſubject to ſplit in 
cale they are bound, 'and have not free 
liberty to ſhrink with dry weather, and 
ſwell with wet ; but as to their laſting, 
I judge Oak to be the better : and how 


long Firr will laſt _chus ſecured and de- | 'F 


tended with Oyl-Colours , I have not 
yet experienced ; but we may judge 
that good red Firr, that isYery Roſeny, 
will laſt the age of any Man whatſoever, 
if it be ſecured as things of this nature 
Qught to be. | 

In working any of theſe Woods , 1 


adviſe, that firſt your Boards be cut to 
an E 4 {uch "4 


55: 
Linſeed-Oyl till 'twill drink in no more,” 
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ſuch a.length as you intend your Dial. 
Board ſhall be of, and ſo-many of them 
as may make up the breadth. deſigned ; 
then let them be Jointed and plained on 
" both ſides, and afterwards ſet to d 
(for *tis obſeryed , That though Boar 
have lain in an Houſe never fo long, 
and are never ſo dry, yet when they are 
thus ſhot and plained, they will ſhrink 
afterwards beyond belief, if kept dry) : 
when you think they are dry enough 
and will ſhrink no more , let them be 
again ſhot with good Joints, and every 
Joint in the glewing dowled together 
'with Pins, as Coopers do their /Tub bot- 
toms ; after it is thus glewed , and the 
Joints be ſufficiently dry , then let the 
tate of the Board be very well plained 
and tryed every way , that it may be 
both ſmooth and. true, and the edges 
ſhot true, and all of a thickneſs, as Pa- 
' nel of Wainſcot are commonly wrought, 
the edges muſt be thus true and even, 
that it may fit into the rabet of a mould- 
Ing put round it ; Juſt as a Panel of 
 Wainſcot doth in its Frame : This will 
ive liberty to the Board to ſhrink and 
| ſivel without tearing 3 whereas Mould- 
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ings that are nailed round the edge, as 


the common way is , doth fo reſtrain 


the motion of the Wood, that it cannot 
ſhrink without tearing: but Boards 
made ' this way will laſt a long time 
without either parting in the Joints, or 
ſplicting in the Wood. 

Dials are ſometimes drawn on Plains 
lined with Copper or Lead, that they 
may be free from {ſplitting or tearing 
but I prefer a Board (if it be made as 
above is dire&ed?) before them in many 


reſpe&s: As firſt, it is much cheaper... IM; 


Secondly, Lead (and Copper too a lits 
tle) will kvel with the heat of the Sun, 
and grow in time {o hollow ©, and as it 
were {welled outwards, that the truth 
of its ſhadow will be much injured. 


Thirdly, the Colours will be = to peel ©... 


from the metral , and the Dial will by 
that means be in danger to be ſooner de- 


faced than if it were painted on a wood- 


en Plain. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xl. 


' Flow to make the beſt Glue for glui 
the Joints of Pra Bdt | 


i Lp nr pc by ſome perhaps be coun- 
ted needleis to be inſerted, eſpeci- 
ally in theſe parts, where few Men that 
work in Timber, can be ignorant of it : 
But ſuppoſe a Gentleman that lives in 
the Country have a mind to have a 
Dial-Board made, and Fen Lag willing 
to ſend to London, imploys his own Car- 
penter; I muſt tell you , that many 
Country. Carpenters {carce underſtand 
the right way of making or uſing Glue, 
© whom ſuch a dirction as this may 
| prove very welcome. 

- Take then a Quart of Water, and ſet 
x on the fire, then put in it about half 
a pound of good Glue, and boy] them 
gently together on a ſoft fire, till the 
Glue be wholly diſſolved, and of a due 
conſiſtance ; for if it be too thin , the 
Wood will fo drink it up, that there 


wall 
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will not remain a body ſufficient to 


bind 'the parts together 3 on the crn1- 
trary, if it bg too thick, 'twill not g17e 
SINE the Joint to ſhut cloſe enough, 
ſtrongly joined ; for though 'tis 

Glue that has the Joints ſticx, yer 
where there is too much of it, chat the 
{one can't clols exactly, twill never hold 


aoien ever you come to uſe Glue, 
take care that it be firſt throvghly hot ; 
for Glue that is not hot, never takes firm 
hold ot the Wood. 

Be ſure allo, that the ſubſtance you 
are to glue, have not been touched with 
Qyl, nar injured with Greaſe ; for 
where theſe have before touched, glue 
will never take faſt hold after : but 
note, that after a thing is once glued 
faſt, r1o Greaſe nor Oyl can then 
hure it. 


Your Glue being made ready, and . 


the Jaines of your Boards ſhot true, ſet 
both the faces of the Joint cloſe toge- 
ther , and both alſo turned upwards, 
then dip a Bruſh in the Glue, and be- 
{mear the faces. of both Joints, as quick 
as PR then clap the two faces on: 

ene 
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the Joint together, and ſlide them long 


ways one upon another , two or three 


times to ſettle them cloſe , and fo let 
them ſtand till they are firm and 


| But incaſe you dowle the Joints with 
Pins, then they can be cloſed together 
no ways but by two or three good 
blows with a heavy Mallet. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIL 


What Colours are requiſite for the 
Painting of a Sun-Dial. 


Our Colours are ſufficient for this 
Work, viz. Spaniſh-Brown, for the 
priming or firſt Colour. 

White-Lead, for the ſecond Colour 
and finiſhing the face of the Table. 

Vermillion, for drawing of the hour 
Lines. 

And Lam-black, for the Figuyes in 
_ the Margenti, reſpecting the Lines of- 
every Hour, if it be a plain Dial, 

But if you intend to guild the Dial, 
and the Figures , then there 1s required 
{ome others, as Gold, and the Size to 
lay it on, and Smalt for a Blue ground, 
if you intend a rich Colour ; but ſome 
lay the ground, where the Figures are 
guilt, with Vermillion, and that ſhews 
well, if the Figures are liſted with 
Black, and a Black Moulding round the - 
Dial. 


The 
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[The next particular ſhould be the 
_— of Paintitis the Dial , but be- 
ore that can be done; the Draught 
muſt be drawn ; and therefore I think 


a word of adyice may not «be unſea- 


ſonable.,. if it directs you to the beft 


 * Authors that have writtet: of that ſub- 
ject 


To which purpoſe I place Stirrup's 
Dialling , as being of exoeliens i ns 
acquaint a young Learner with the 
knowledge of the Sphear. | 
The next in order ſha!l be Collins's 


- Dialling; a Book of great wotth 
throughout. 


The third Leybourn's Dialling , in 
which you have the beſt ways for draw- 
ing Ealt and Weſt Dials, and Far De- 
Cliners : He is excellent alſo in the In- 
{trumental way. | 


The fourth is Collins Seftor on a. 


Quadratit, in which you have commu- 
nicated the Cut of a Scale , that by 
knowing the Declination , gives all the 
reſt of the requiſites of an upright De- 
cliner , by inſpe&tion only ; with as 


_ great exadtnels, as by the niceſt Calcu- 


lation: Beſides, it teaches the way of 
drawing 


54Y, 
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drawing the Hoars of a Dial'by the 


Tangent Line , and alſo by the Scale 


*of Hours to ; of the beſt and moſt ex- 


peditious ways that ever were yet found 
out. 
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CHAP. XIIL - 


The Prattice of P ainting. 
Sun-Dials. 


| wW Hen according to the Rules givett 
. in the Books aforementioned, 
you have drawn on Paper the draught 
of your Dial ; and that your Board be 
ready, and your Colours prepared ac* 
cording to the Dire&tionsefore given, 
you muſt in the Painting of your Dial 
' proceed thus; Take Spaniſh Brown that 
1s well ground and mixed ſomewhat 
thin, and with a large Briſtle Bruſh, 
dipt therein, Colour your Board or Plain 
all over on every ſide, ſo that you leave 
no-part uncoloured ; this is called the 
Priming of your Dial : When this firſt 
| Colour is dry, do it over again witht 
more of the ſame Colour, tempered 
- ſomewhat thicker; and when this is alſo 
dry, you may, if you pleaſe, do it over 
again with the ſame Colour, your Work 
+ will be the {ubſtancialles, and laſt _ 
| Cl 


{ 
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| When this laſt:time of Colouringwitty 
| our Red-Lead'be dry; then with!\ ; 
I” :colour the face vf yourPlain over, 
and when it is dry,  work'it over again 
three or four times more, ſacceflively 
after each drying , ſo ſhall the face' of 
your Playn be ſufficiently defended 
againſt the many years fury and -vio- 
lence of weather. | - 6 1 . 
When the laſt Colouring of your 
White be dry, | you- muſt draw on your 
F Playn (with a Black-Lead Pencil) a Ho- = 
rozontal Line ſo far diſtance from the 
upmoſt edge. of your Dial, as your dit 3 
cretion ſhall chink fir; or -your Experi- 
ence finds to be moſt becoming your 
Playn z-then ſet out the Margin of your 
Dial with boundary Lines for the Hour, 
half Hour, and quarter dwiſions of your 
Dial (as in moſt Diak you ſee is done) + 
| when you have thus ſer out the Margin 
and Boundary Lines of:your Dial, then 
take your Paper draught fairly drawn, 
and place the Horozontal Line which 
you before drew .on, your Playn; in 
_ doing of which, obſerve to place the 
Center according as the ſituation of 
your Playn for Conyenience fake re> 
F quires 4 


ires thus IF your Dial be a full 
Such Dial go ar the Center be ex- 
adtly mw the middle of your Playn : but 
if your Dial decline from the South, ei- 
ther Baſt or Weſt , then place not the 
Center of your Deaught i in the Center 
of 'your Playn, but.nearer to one-fide 
or: other: of it, according as it dethaes, 
| having alſo reſpe to the. quantity of its 
declination. - © - 

For Example: If your Dial dech 
Eaſtwards, then let the Center of y 
Pravght be plac't between the Center 
and the Eafteri ſide of yoo our Playn, the 
quantity thereof muſt be a 

ur Dial declines ;: if it decline bat 2 
little , then place the Center of your 
Draught but a lied from the Cots of 
your Playn ; and. if it declines much, 

place the Center of your Draught the 
more out of the Center of your Playn : 
! us L_ of my adviſing this, is, that 
ſo doing you. may gain a greater 
lance for fas Hour-Lines, which 
in declining Playns- fall nearer together 
On one fide than they are on the ther ; 
for: which reaſon I always uſe it-in all 
declining Playns , a up ng 4 


ccording as . 


| ſ i 
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af ;| as cen” 89' and go [Degrees 3 
tor then we commonly draw them with- 
out Centers , tt gain the mose' diftance 
ke on _— , Drew 
.oT . your Papes, Dravight is thus 
Artificially placed: on the Playa, and 
faſtened with Pins or ſmall Tacks ; then 
let che Draught thereof be transferred 
ro the Playn , by laying a Ruler oyer 
every Hour , half Hour , and Quarter 
Diviſion :, and where your Ruler ſhalt 
cut or interſe&t the boundary Lines of 
your Margin, thene make marks, | 
drawing Lines with a Black-Lead Pen- 
cil, offluch a length as each diyiſion 
requires (or 5 deſigned by your boun- 
dary Lines) obſerving always to draw 
the Hour , and half Hour Lines quite 
through 'your Margin, that"they may 
be guides for the right "placing the Fi- 
gures, and for a ſmall ſpot thats uſually 
laced in the Margin, right againſt the 
alf Hour. 

When your Dial Draughe' is thus 
transferred to - the Playn ir ſelf, you 
muſt not forget to draw the ſubſtil Line 
according as it lyeth in your Draught, 
to b2 your guide for the right placing 

F 2 your 
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your Still 'or Cock; for you muſt in' 
every particular - be very exact, or elſe 
your Dial cannot be good. 

When you have taken every thi 
that is required from your Draught, 
' * have [transferred it to the Playn; then 
_ » take your ——_ off , and with 'Ver- 

million very well ground and. prepared, 
as before is - taught , let the boun 
Lines of your, Dial, as alſo the Hour, 
' half Hour, and Quarter Diviſions be 
drawn therewith ; let your Colour be 
as thick and Riff as you can poſlible 
' work it, ſo as to draw a clear and 
{mooth Line. 

When your Vermillion Lines ' are 
drawn, then with Lamp-Black let the 
Figures be made, and a ſpot in the mid- 
dle of the Margin right againſt the half 
Hour Line ; and if you pleaſe, in the 
Margin, at the top of your Playn you 
may put the date of the Year, your 
Name, or ſome divine Sentence, as is 
uſual in things of this nature: then fit 
in your Cock fo as to make right Angles 
with the Playn , ſo ſhall your Dial be 
drawn and finiſhed in all reſpets as a 
plain Dial ought to be, | 

4 CHAP. 
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' CHAP. XIV... 


How to guild with Gold on an Oily Size, 
either Letters or Figures, &c._ 


'Hatſoever you would guild muſt 

'V firſt, be drawn with Gold Size 
(of the. making of which, ſee Chap.-.), 
according to the true proportion: of 
what you would have wot whether Fi- 
gure, Letter, or what ever elle it be;;' 
when you have:thus drawn. the true 
proportion: of what you would have 
guilt, let it remain till it be ſufficienly 
dry to guild upon , which you ſhall ' 
know by touching it with the end of 
your Finger ; for it your Finger ſtick 
a little to it, and yet the Colour come 
not off, then is it dry enough : ' but if 
the Colour come oft on your Finger, 
then is it not dry enough, and muſt be 
let alone longer ; for if you ſhould then 
lay your Gold on, it would ſo drown it, 
that it would be ' worth nothing : but if 
your Size ſhould be fo dry as not to.hold 
F 3 yaur 
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- your Finger as it were to it, then is it 
too ry, and the Gold will not take; 


for which there is, no y but new 
Sizing; therefore: Fon maft watch the | 
* true time that it .be not too. wet or tao | 
dry $ both' extreams' being not at all | 
convement. _— | | 


When your Size is ready for guild- 
ing; take your Book of Leaf Gold, and ' 
opening a Leat 'of it, take it out-with | 
your Cane-Plyers y/ and [lay it on your 
puilding Cufhion , ard if ir lye not 

imooth ; blow on it: with your | breath 

--which will lay it flat and plain , then 
with a Knife of Cane, :or for” want of 
it; an ordinary Pocker nite, thacharh 

a ſmooth and fharp''edge; with this 
| {being owiped very 'oN your: Sleeve 
- that the Gold itick not ro it) ker your 

Leaf-gold be cut into ſach pieces or . 

forms as your Judgrnent ſhall ohink'moft | 

ſujrable to your work. | 
_  Þ When you: have thus cut your Gold | 
icito convenient forms, then take your | 

Tool 'that was before deſcribed in wam. 

9. of Chap. 1. and draw the Cloath ſide * 

of ir/acrols your Tongue, or breath up- 

on ir to make it datnpiſh, that che Gold 
| ks may 


—— 
a 


Shs _—_ b 

w—— to it ; this T take 
your, on kl op Gy ca apping | hes ve 
to forms) and Oh Ages it y _ 


upon . which Nos down en ophaeg 
diſcretion , Gold w1 


your Po : _— to your OY 
which you Ra OST prefs. down 
{mooth. with 'a bunch, of Cotton, or a 


Hares Foot :' and; thus you tnult do 
piece by piece till you 6. covered all 


your Size with Gold ; and after it is 


fully dryed, then with your Hares F9or 
bruſh off all the looſe Gold , fo will 
5 guilding remain fair and beau- 


2. That after your guilding is 


ru rfe&ly laid on, you may, if you 
| this pri Diaper or furl 0 aye 5 yon 


Pea burnt Unmber, whatſoever a be 


ſuitable to your deſign : Let tho 
be nl but t on , fo that. the Ween 


Dt chrough it ; : the form and 


of which take from Examples 
which. are. abundant, whete Painting 


and Guilding are found. 


Noxe further, that a Book of Gold con- 
tains 24. Leaves, each Leaf being three 
F 4 Inches 


” [a 


p > qronks e ; the*price of each Book 


wo 


is two Shillings at the Gold-Beaters ; 
one Book will cover 216 ſquare Inches 


in 24 Ecaves,” that ate three 


-of work G5 for ſo'many ſquare Inches is 


"Inches ſquare, every. :Leaf containing 
\nine {quare Inches Perficial in Gold: 


the "right underſtanding of this will 


_* mich gnide you in judging how many 
- Books. of Gold will ſerve to guild that 


work", whoſe ſag#eficial Content in 
ſquare Inches - may” before-hand | be 
known. | & ; 


How to guild with Silver. 


J% laying on Silver 'upon an Ol] 
Size, the ſame method in all reſpe 
is required as for gailding with Gold '; 
fave only in..chis ,- that 'the Size np- 


.. on: which Silver is laid , otght ro be 


Compounded of a' very little Yellow 
Oaker, and much White-Lead ; for'the 


' Size being of a light Colour, the Silver 


hid on it will look more natural, and 


Tetain its own Colour better, the whiter - 
| the Size is ry 


Note; 


The Art of Painting, 4 
. ., Note, That the Common Painters do 
now generally in guilding uſe more Sil 


. 'ver than Gold, in moſt Works. that are 


not much expoſed to the air, to which 
they afterwards give the. Colour of 
Gold, by means of the Lacker-Verniſh; 
whole uſe is now {o common , that if 
they guild any thing that ftands free from 
the weather , they only guild with Sil- 
ver, and ſo give it the Colour of Gold 
with a Lacker Varniſh, made of Gum- 


Lake, diſſolved in Spirit of Wine, and 


laid oyer it, 
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CH AP. XV. 
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Te way of Painting a Bluz with 
+." Smalt,, the only Colours that re- 
1 quares ftrowing. TY 


Qt being; 2. Colour that. gives -its > 

greateſt laſtre by che. way ot- ſtrow- | 
ing only, 1 ſhall lay down-che true me- 

,*thod of performing this work :..temper 
up a White-Lead pretty ſtiff with good | 
clear drying Oyl; let it be as ſtiff as it | 
well can be to ſpend well from the Pen- | 
cil, with this white Colour cover over 
the Superficies of the work you intend 
To Ntrow with"Smalr, andbervery exact | 
in the work , for the Smalt takes no 
where but on this new and moiſt 
ground ; then take your Smalt , and 
with a Gooſe-quill-Feather , cover all 
yohr Margin with it, and with a piece 
-of Cotton dab it down cloſe, that it 
may well take upon the' ground laid 4 
under it ; and when you imagine the | 
ground to be throughly dry, then "_ 
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off the looſe Colour with a Feather, and 
blow che remainder of :it:off: with a pajr 
of Bellows; 1o is your: Work finiſſied, 
And thus you have a Method” for Co- 
touring any kind of work; by the way 
of ftrowing with Smalt, provided the 
work be fuch'as requires only'the plain 
Colour. Ay p.- k VI9LO Of 
But in Caſe you defign to paint 
kind of Body in Smalt , that atlew 
ſhadow for the more perfect reſembling 
the thing you. intend. As ſuppoſe it 
were a Blue Bell, or a Blue Boar, or 
the like : / In this Caſe, when you have 
drawn out the perfe& Simetery of the 
ſhape you intend, and have covered it 
with' a ground of White-Lead, well and 
ſtifly tempered with clear and faſt Lin- 
ſeed Oyl, then proceed to give it thoſe . 
neceſſary ſhadows you intend, with 
good Black well tempered ; and when 
ou have finiſhed theſe ſhadows , then 
Arrow of your Smalt, as before was di- 
rected 5; and when the whole is dry, 
and the ſuperfluous part be taken away, 
the Work will appear, with all its ſha- 
dows, as exact as poſlible, 


Note, 
o 
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Note, That the Work upon which 
you lay on this ground, for to be ſtrow- 
ed on with Smalt, ought firſt to be faf- 
ficiently primed and laid over once with 
white before-'you lay on the ground, 
that you may 'be: ſure the ground be 
perfeatly white ; for a white ground is 
the only thing that gives beatity and 
glory to the Colour of the Smalt, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


How to-ſcour, re freſh and preſerve, all 
manner of Oyl Paintings. 


bp E Oyl Paintings that I here in- 
tend , are only ſuch as are kept 
from the injuries of weather ; for ſuch 
Paintings as endure 'the fury of rain 
and ſtorms (ſach as Sun-Dials, Poſts, 
Pales, &c.) are not any ways to*be re- 
newed or refreſhed, but by being new 
coloured with the ſame Colour in which 
it was at firſt wrought, becauſe that the 
body and ſtrength of the Colour is worn 
out by the continual affaults of waſting 
time. 

But as for ſuch Painting that are ſhel- 
tered from weather, as all In-door Paint- 
ings are, they ſtill keep their Body and 
Colour, alchough their beauty may be 
much impaired by duſt, ſmoak, fly-thits, 
moiſt vapours, and the like, which will 
in time foy1 and rawniſh them; To re- | 


+ 


medy which, take theſe few Rules : 


+8. TheSitvfPainting; 
If your Painting be Wainſcotting, | 
or "any other . ry or Carpentary | 
Work that is painted in Oyl , take 
Wood aſhes well ſifted, which mix with 
Water ſomewhat thickly , then take a , 
ſubbed briftke Bruſh (like thofe- we call | 
Shoe-Bruſhes) and Gip it in the moyſt- | 
ened aſhes, and Ro rub and m_ 
our Painting all over very gently if " 
_ alike, and when you / that \ 
all the- Soyl is ' taken off, then waſh it | 
clean with fair Water, and let- it dry; | 
after which take common V amiſh,made 
with a white of an Egg, and there- 
with Varniſh your Work all over, and - | 
you will fiad your Painting to be near Mr. 
as freſh as when firſt laid on. | 
But it your Painting be more Cu- 
rious, whether Figures of Men, Beaſts, 
Landskip, Frutage, Florage, or the like, 
then take Smak, (a ſandy Colour, to 
be bought . at the . Colour-Shops) with 
which, and a Spunge wet in Water, let 
your Picture be gently ſcoured , and 
chen. cleanly waſhed off with fair Water : 
afrer it is well dry, let it be run over with 
Varnifſh,and you will find the beauty and 
' luſtre of your Picture much recovered. 
nn » The 


 fmoak, and by often ftrikipg 


The whites of Eggs before-mentioned, 
ate only, to be beaten to. an Oyl, and 
then curiouſly rubbed on with a clean 
Linen-Cloath. 11:3 

But Nore, That this ſcouring ought 
not-to be practiſed but very ſeldom (as 
when your Pifure is very much foiled) 

e often: and too frequent operatis 
ons. in this kind nuwft: needs wear off a 
ketle of the Colours.z therefore ſtrive 
what you can to preſerve their \firſt 
beauty |, 'by keeping them free from 
duſt with, ail li b- - 
aft. withy a Fox-Tail ; as likewi 
ſerving them from: Flies, by drefliog'tp 
your Rooms with green: Boughs/,: to 
which the Flyes will gather themſelves, 
and {o not hurt your Pictures, Sir Hugh 
Platt in the Firſt Part 'of his Gardws 
Eden, - z7 page, UP of an Baan 
F or. this &. Janging 1n 
ard and es of Ne Rook Eu 
Pompions or Cowcambers ſtuck full of 
Barley , which will ſprout into green 

iers on. which the Flyes will lodge. 
wery , Whether Velitels of Tin: made 
round * about full of holes filled: with 
Earth, and every hole plagted with & 
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{ $5 The Art of Painting? 
| ſprig of -Orpen, Penyroyal, Mints, &c: 
and watered as need -requires, woultt 
not be more beautiful and uſeful tor this 


e. T6717 1 
pry 6+ Wi Note worth Obſervation is, 
That all Pictures (eſpecially thoſe that 
are wrought with mixtures of White 
Lead) are apt to tawniſh and grow 
ruſty, as is Bo in all ancient Pieces; 
To prevent which , in the- Months of 
May and Fune let your Pictures -be ex- 
poſed to the hot Sun three ,or- four 
days ; this will draw off much of the 
tawniſh , and make the Colours more 
freſh and beautiful : and thus doing 
from year to year' will preſerve them 
wonderfully. 

Although in- the beginning of this 
Chapter I mentioned Dials among thoſe 
- 26.4 are not to,be refreſhed but 
by new Painting ; \yet here take notice, 
[That I think it not convenient at- all to 
lay new Colouring upon the old ground 
of a Sun-Dial (that is, to draw the old 
Lines and Figures- over again | in the 
fame poſture wherein they were drawn 
' before) but rather to take the declina- 
$ion anew , and - according mrongcy 
make 
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make 2 riew. of your Dia ape WW. 


in the P of itin'all re: 
ſpedts as if i woes © ay Df: For it 


ewes —_— 6 


,3g0 (which we be- 
ws wal Pugs fied firſt made) will 
not give the true Hour now”, red 


talſe and ur , which is 
Ee bare of the Earth nor 
B 1 ina of allPlayns 
ny ane req equires more 
ec him” Tepait to 
ſome old Dial that was made many y 
ago, and according” to' che iftiios Of 
1 Subſtile from the Meridian, lec him 
- out”: Jew Sayer when- firſt 
ores that-is. att Artiſt, 
wee ec [ thers ler! hips: rake the 
<d&clination of the-Ftains by bendbe Ar 
 -he' ſhall find} theſe two 
differ conſiderably. ; according: to hs | 
number of years contained between 
'yaur' obſervation ag _ _ of the 
ficft making; ſo that a Plain t 
flood fall Southr), 30, 40,.0r/ 60 dr 
ago ,' ſhall now decline ſome degrees 
either oa: Welt, accord: 


ing 
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}; ing tb. the nature of the: —_— 
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An Experiment of 


"Feet . Fa —_ Tops 
Cat 8 OO 
NA Takeo cop Wow 


Ti ie aptin ra add chan x 
Of-Gloath , how. ed-for 
HarCates and that i" rhis-: Take.:of 


Ry #% ran'bdut'y ir yn 
oth-: 


when the roſen or gluriis ate all 
:folved, -you may either work: it, of 
{elf or add to it fomeColots, as Verdi- 


greals 


1 way 


The Att of Paſiitias. $4 1 
prodlc for x Greth , of Uniber for & 1 
Hair-Golout { 6f White-Leal and'ELam- 
Mick for aarays or Indico and White 


einen [LS yoobrns 


ou over with 1 it; and ſuffered to 


es 
mis wet ; ers an 
ad {ich T6 ported 


ſicated to travel in all manner 0 Wea - 
thiers' // had but's "Retle Janvas 
Cloaks made for theth, and theſe Cloaks 
were t Varriihed over” with 
the aforeſzid Varniſh ; - this Cloxks 
| wouk fecure oH8 fromi wet as well as 
if they rotnained ftil-rt their own! Hon- 
ſes 3-for as I Tad before , n6- wet wilk 
trate cheough it 3 four and twenry 
urs rain would make no more inprel. 
—_— than if it had never tamed 
at 


The Officers Tents in att Atfny or 
Camp, X Plaſtered over 55 | 


niſh, will preferve them as { from 
all wet, as che beſt Houſes be 38 
Warn "ad (fy; —_— 

* low 
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low any | great inconvenience in De- 
camping z for Canvas ſo Varniſhed, is 
almoſt-as-plyable as the naked Cloth, 


and not very much more weighty, 'eſpe- 
cially if the Varniſh ts plain 


.- without.any Colour mixt with it ; for 
cha 6 beds "the Vahter and- mold phy: 
b; 'F 


The fame advantage.; may - Seamen 
roop by it, or any other perſon that 
muſt neceſſarily attend in ſtorms and 


rain. 
'A kin Boot well liquored with 
this Varhuth after the Boot is made, and 


ſo throughly done over as'to lye with a 
glaſs 'on the outſide, . ſhall indure more 
wet than .the . beſt Neats-Leather Boot 
that ever. was made , being allo much 
more plyable, eaſy and light ;- the ſame 

may be faid of Shoes in great part. : 
he great reaſon why the Oyl Hat- 
Caſe has not been more often in ule, is 
by reaſon of the difficulty required to 
form it into Garments, and then the 
very es themſelves do let Water 
2ams ; but this Varniſh being 
Laid on after the Garments' are made, 
does 1o intirely ſecure eyery part, as 
| re's 


* 
| 


_— — — — — 
% 


there's no poſlibility or place for the 
wets admittance. | 

The ſame may be of advantage to 
abundance of other humane neceflities, 
too long here to enumerate ; and for 
ſecuring any.kind of Timber Work, it 
equals Painting with Colours in Oyl, 
and much more eaſy to attain ; for Lin- 
ſeed Oyl and Roſen are much more ea- 
ſily melted together by boyling than Co- 
lours can any ways be ce ;- and be- 
ing of the conſiftance of a Balſom, 
works delicately with a Bruſh, and of 
it ſelf, without the addition of Colours, 
bears a body ſufficient to ſecure all man- 
ner of Timber-work , equal to, if not 
oapoind Oyl-Colours. 

n the working of it there's no great 
Skill required, if you can but uſe a Pain- 
ters Bruſh ; only let the matter you lay 
it on be ſo throughly drenched, that the 
outhde may be glazed with it, twice do- 
ing is ſufficient, but be careiul to let it 
throughly dry before it be uſed ; Gum- 
Lake drys ſooneſt, which I have known 
it do in a Weeks time: if you deſire a 
Colour-on the outſide, you need only 
grind Colour with the laſt Varniſh ”= 
lay on, G 3 CHAP, 


CHAP. XVII. 


Flow to preſerve all bright Iron-work 
from rift and other injuries of a 
moiſt and corroding air, by an Oily | 
Varniſh. 


T Ake good Venetian, or for the want 
of that, the beſt and cleareſt com- 
mon Turpentine, diſlalye it in Oyl of 
Turpentine , and add to it ſome good 
drying Linſeed Oyl, made clear by in- 
ſolation, or long ſtanding in the hot Jun 
(for ſome uſes, the common drying Lin- 
ſeed Oyl may ſerve) mix them well to- 
gether, and with this mixture, Varniſh 
over any fort of bright Iron-work, ſuch 
as Hinges and Locks , the Iron-work of 
Cabinets,or any other kind of Tron-york 
whatever, that is uſed about the Houſes 

_ of the Nobility and Gentry ; as allo all 
kind of bright Arms that is kept in Ar- 
mories and other places of publick ſtace : 
"Tis a certain preſeryer of all ſyuch Iron- 
work: from ruſt, let it be what it will, 

provided 
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into common ule-, for much 

will wear it off, and heat will again dif- 
ſolve it ; - bus for .all fach bright Iron- - 
work that is uſed about either Carpen- 


. ters or Joyners Work, that requires not 


much handling, as alſq Arms, &c. that 


 Ftands up far Rate rather than preſent 


uſe; *tis, as I ſaid before, an infallible 
Prelervative, . 

When you uſe this Oily VYarpiſh, *cis 
beſt to warm it, and then with a Bruſh 
lay it on ; this is beſt for Arms ; but 
for other Iron-work, it may. be laid on 
cald-; in four ar five days after *tis laid 
On, Xwill be thrughly dry. | 

Nate, That ſuch Arms as is done over 
with it, may, when they come into uſe, 
be Cad, þ from. it again , by being _ 
warmed hot before a fire z for heat will ® © 
glove it, but Water will do ic no 

url, | 
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W_ Diſcovery of the Myſtery of Back 


Painting Maps 3 ar Prints in Oyt- 
Colours; fo much now 'in uſe. 


[ His ſecret conſiſts ony in making 


' the paper Print tra parent, with 
clear Oyl, or forae other matter, and 
then lay on the Oyl-Colours on the 
backſide. _ S, 

Take therefore a Paper Print that 15 
rouled off from a Mezo Tin&q , or ele 
from an Ingraven Plate , choſe-for. this 
purpoſe ; thoſe that are .Printed on the 
thinneſt- and moſt 'tranſþarent Paper 3 
let this Paper Print be wet firſt in fair 
Water, and then ftrained -on a' ſinall 
ſight Frame, that fits to the *outmoft 
edge of the Paper , which generally is 
much broader than the Print, let it be 


"paſted to the Frame with ſtarch, while 


wet, and as it dryes,” twill ſhrink very 

gven and ſmooth ; then, when *tis 

throughly dry , with a Pencil ig. in 
4! clear 
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dear Wallnut-Oyl, or clear Linſeed:Oyl + * 


that will dry well ; let the Printed Pa: 
per be ſtruck clean over'on both ſides, if 
there be occaſion , by the Papers being 
a little too thick z when this Oyl is dry, 
the Paper will be tranſparent, almoſt as 
Glaſs, then having prepared ygur Oyl- 
Colours, as in the p ing work is 
dire&ted, grinding them very fine, and 


tempering them up very- ſtiff ; let the 


backſide of the tranſparent Print be Co- 
loured over with ſuch Colours as each 
rticular part does require , letting the 
Maſter Lines of the Print ftill guide 
our Pencil,” ſo will each particular Co- 
ur lye fair to the Eye, through the 
tranſparent Paper, on the other ſide; and 
look almoſt as well as a Painted-Piece, 
it it be done neatly. _ 
Note, That the ſhadows of the Print 
are generally ſufficient for the ſhadow 
of eyery Colour , - but if you deſire to 
ive a atow from your. Pencil , then 


et the ſhadows be laid on firſt, and the 


other Colours after. 

The ſame is to be obſerved in a Map 
where if you Colour Fowns, Hills, or 
Rivers, of a Colour differing from that 


with- 
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' where the chief aim is anly to have the 


thick enough, that its body may ſtrike 


Tho get of Paintitg, '5r 
White tranſj Varniſh made by dif- 
ſolving .aad Maſtick in 


G 

of Wine ; any of theſe do well, 

Parked your Pictures are Printed on 

| Paper, which are always the 
ef fore this purpoſe. 

Note alſo, That in laying on of Co- 


lours in; this kind of backiide: Painting, 
you need not be curious in laying them 
on ſnoath, tis not at all requiſite-here 


Colours appear well on the forefide of 
the Print ; and cherefare the on! 
to be uſed i in this work, Hb lay Ockear 


= Colour! of it plainly through the 
aper. 
Fare, That the Prints are go be paſted 
or fixt upon Glaſs in this ce, Take 4 
good Strasburg Tucpentine, and warn 1 
Linas » then with a fine Pencil, 
let the Glaſs be thinly ſpread over wi 
it, upon which lay Yar Prine firſt made ] 
———_ parent, preſs = wn cloſe and even, | 
let it ary, and. then Colour it over. 


Sy 
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| Some Direllion for has of Oyl-Co- | 
. lours for divers ws , in this 
Art of Colouri Prints with Oyl- 
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Colours for ſeveral Faces. 


Þ? R Faces that are accounted fair, 
take Whiee-lead, a little Verthillion 
-and a-very ſmall couch of Lake, 

.-; For he Lips take more of the Ver- 
; million and Lake than you did for the 
«Face. 

- 1: For a Brown Face take burnt Oaker 
and White. | 

For a Peck bas -Moor , take Cullens | 
rh, a little burnt Oaker, afid a little 


C % #: _ ' Colours for Hair. 


"For a brown Hair, mix U mber and 
” \ Tiers Black and White. 

For a yellow Hair, take-$ane-Oaker, 
| ne , and is a Fg 
©. For a flaxen take Healy. 
Y  Stone-Oaker, and a liztle\Cullens- EQ 
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E done with, WhieLea or Cerus 


| 
E done with rs + litle 
Gold; E185; | Ds _ 
Is done with Red: Orpiment and 
White Maſticote, of each. equal quan» : 


tity. 
C olours for Garments. *, OvIGR 
For Bluc Garments the beſt Seal and, > 
White-Lead. Ve i 
For: a Grals-Green , mix Verdigelt 
and a little Pink Yellow. Es: 


For a Willow-Green, mix Yates 

| aol, «0 lictle mn | 2 
reenis made mixing & 

| Verditer, Pink and White-Lead. 


| Thecor Painting, 
\ Cherry Cologw is made by mixing | 

jon-atd White-Lcad. . 
or Yellow, lay.6e either Yellow 


| Onpimion, , of Yellow Malticorc3if your 
s are more fale, then mix Whire | 
with the former. 
1 For-an-Oratipe Eolour, mix RedOr- . ' | 
| piment and a licthe Vermillion. [ 
For a Purple, mix Smale, Lake and 4 
" White. } 
For a Violet, mix Biſe and Loke, 
>& Straw-Cplont s made with White, | 
oY ellow-Oakggy' and a uy icck Us FEY 


"5 Whito. | | 
BA Cheſrme-Colout i is mak wie mixing 


: Net Swalc. > o» 
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the Eye; tak V 

if darkes- Cdlouctd, then: caks They 

ay Pink. <*' f wy 5 gn 
"For Leaves of Trocyfanbuhs | 


. Fac ia ha as beſt of alabs- 42 
Pt and White, JA0: 


Colours for gronnadobebind a Pifture. 
Note, Thi a: light Hair-requirts a \þ 
dark round, abi a dark Hr a kght: bf 
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Lg make Coldursdoton Uniber, Whigs j i 
light Hair, is made with Umber, Wye 
| = Black” 
A ground Colour tagggdark Hainks © 
*' made with Umber _--- 3 
Iv ground 1 in 4 Ladd £ Oh : :: : 4 
Take Pink, Oaker, and White, with * % 
a little GroetV hg; E 7 oF 
For \Cauntry-H 4 aitance, "1 


take White-Lead, Yell 


ACT 5 and Fr; I 
Smale ; the ſame Colour 5s allo fog 4. 
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| 26 The Art of Painting. | 
\& Aow-Oaker 'burnt/and White-Lead, - if - 
the' Work" be:far:off, but if near, chen TS - | 
'India-Red, and a lice White. | 
| For Pails of Woed or other Tiniber: 
Work, what kind range ons 


ay 2.5 >  Sky-Colomrgs\ tin hn 


"> Are made of Smialt and: White for the 
| higheſt Skies, more White, for the-lowet, 
and Yellows | mixt with a little Vermi 
{00s "yy the loweſt of all'- ) 
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CHAP: 'XX. 
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The manner of Painting Cloth, or Sarſs 
net Shaſh-Wrmdows. | 


] E T the Cloth: or Sarſnet be firſt 
wet in clear Water ,. and. then 
#trained tight to the;Frames, and thene 
» .made faſt, and when | they. be chrough 
7 *dry, Varniſh them over with the follow- 
ing tranſparent Varniſh thus made.  -. 
\Take a pound of good cleat Nut-Oy], 
put it into an Earthen Pipkin, and add 
to -it half a pound of good Silver Li- 
|  [tharge in fine Powder,  fet it on a {mall 
| - Fire, but not to boyl, and let it ſtand 
hat at leaſt twelve hours, ſtiring it. often 
in that time (this adds a drying quality 
tothe Qyl) when it has ſtood thus long, 
.. pour it of from the Litharge by Inclina- 
+ tion , then take a pound and a half of 
+ the cleareſt white Roſen , beat ir-.to * 
| Powder, and mix it with the Oyl on a 
L flow Fire, always firings till the Ron 
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5s @TheAtt of Painting. 
be diſſolved ; then take it. of and put 
into-1t-a pound of good-clear YVenw Tur- 
pentine,, and ſtir them all well together ; 
then witha. good Bruſh let your Shaſhes 
"be — Varniſhed over with this 
mixtare , {o. that. they may. appear all 
over clear, and tranſpasent. ; 
When this Varniſh is dry , then you 
may Paint upon them what, fancy you 
pleaſe, but Landskip is moſt common 
-and natural, for which purpoſe, the Co. 
Jonrs you mix ought obeich as- are of 
2 fine Body, and apt to become tranſpa- 
"ren *hele made into a very fine Pow- 
der, © way be mixt with your Varniſh on 
«the Fire, or ground: with it on a Stone, 


"5M, ; under it during the'time of grinding, 
; © For" theſe - purpoſes, Lake makes an 
+. *aifHAlled Verdigreaſe makes an incompa- 
"Table tranſparent Green, Ornoro ſteeped 
_ « fome timein Varniſh, kept luke warm, 
-will make it an excellent tranſparent 
* gold Colour;Umber and Yellow-Oaker 
© will become indifferent tranſparent / if 
; *hinly mixt,- but for the reſt, there are 
_ Lone that will lye clear in mg 
VF. ZN L 5 ' 


FO | 
= £ firitnmade warm, 'and fo kept with Coals 


"excellent tranſparent Ruby Colour, and 
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but ' only according to the very thin- 1 
nes of their mixture with - the "Var 


niſh. * < —_ 

The aforeſaid Varniſh; - as it is clear 
of it ſelf, is -ant excellent Varniſh' for 
Paper Windows , being 'much 'more 
tranſparent than any other Compoſition, 
and more laſting ;' for: the Roſen and 


 Turpentine being made cough , when % ; 


dry, by means of the Oyl mixt with it, 


_ . does more powerfully reſiſt the injuries 
of all-weather than Oy alone. ty 


_ If any are troubled with weak Eyes, 
and cannot indure a bright Light , this 
Varniſh mixt with diſtilled Verdigreaſe, 


.and. Paper Windows. , - or. Sarinet qnes 
done over with it, will make an incom- 


able green light, very comfortable to 
The ſight, and © rear Ponefir ro ſuch 38 
love not-toq much brightneſs : a Note 


. of good. uſe, eſpecially to all great Stu- 


dents, whoſe ſght;is often much im- 
paiced and weakened , by poring too 


much upon their Books'; the - whiteneſs 


of the Paper being obſerved to be often. . 
a great Enemy to the ſight of ſome 
Men , the inconveniencies of which, 
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ſuch 2 green. Light as this- now 'mers 
_ tioned, will infallibly prevent, beyond 
'- green Teading Glaſs, SpeRacles, or any 
other contrivance,, yet found out ; the 
like benefit may ſome Tradclmen allo 
receive irom it. 


FINTIS. 
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. Theſe Books are Printed for and Sold 
Samuel Crouch, at the Corner of 
 Popes-Head-Alley # Cornhill. 


A Rational Praftice of Chyrurgery : 


or Chyrurgical Obſervations, re- 
 'fobved according to the ſolid Funda- | 
*mentals of true Philoſophy. 

"Youths IntreduQtion to Trade : or 
"An Exerciſe-Book: Chiefy deſigned to 
 imploy Youths at Night, and other va- . 
cant Times during their continuance at 


_ the Writing-School,; &c. 


